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AGEents Wantep—In many localities subscrip- 
tlons to Waliaces’ Farmer are reeeived and for- 
warded by friends of the paper who act as elub 
agents. If there ts no club agent in your neighbor- 

. write to us for rates, blanks, ete. 





ADVERTISEMENTS Of meritortous articles needed 
by the farmer solictted Frauds and trrespousible 
firms are not pote | advertised, and we will take 
it as a favor if any readers advise us promptly should 
they have reason to question the reliability of any 
firm which patronizes our advertising columns 
Discriminating advertisers recognize Wallaces' 
Farmer as the best medium tn the West through 
which to reach the most tutelligent and up-to-date 
farmers. Rates can be had on application. No die 
Gulsed advertisements are accepted at any price. 





Com™UNICATIONS are solicited from practical farm- 
ers. Names and addresses must accompany all com- 
munteations, although they need not necessarily be 
published, 

PrHoroorarus of farm scenes are gladly recetved, 
and witil be reproduced If of general interest, and 
clear enough to make satisfactory plates, 








Questions—Subscribers are at Iiberty to ask 
Questions on any phase of agricultural work, and 
will be answered as promptly and carefully as posst- 
bie, elther through the paperor by mall. We do not 
answer questions for those who are not subscribers. 
When writing for information, always give name and 
Posloffice address, and eaclose a two-cent stamp. 





All correspondence should be directed to the paper 
and not to any individual connected with tt. 





Entered at Dee Moines, lowa, as second-class matter 








Mr. Henry Wallace, editor-in-chief 
of Wallaces’ Farmer, left Des Moines 
the middle of June, and after spending 
a few days in Pennsylvania and in 
Washington, D. C., sailed for Europe 
Saturday, June 26th. He is accom- 
panied by his daughters, Miss Jose- 
phine, and Mrs. N. B. Ashby, the latter 
editor of our poultry department. 
When he left the office Uncle Henry 
said he intended to take things easy, 
and made no promises concerning let- 
ters home. We expect, however, tu 
shortly have some correspondence 
trom him for our readers. He lande:l 
at Londonderry, on the north of Ire- 
land coast, will spend a short time in 
Counties Antrim and Derry, visit a few 
days with Sir Horace Plunkett in Dub- 
lin, then cross to Scotland and Eng- 
land, and sail from Liverpool to be 
home by the time of the lowa State 
Fair. 





THE SILENT FARMER. 


One of the reasons why the inter- 
ests of the farmer are not more care- 
fully considered and protected in mat- 
ters of national legislation is brought 
out very clearly in the following ex- 
tract from a letter to Wallaces’ 
Farmer from a western senator: 

“You may have noticed that the hide 
matter has been disposed of, and that 
the duty remains. I considered it my 
duty to vote for it, though nearly all 
the letters that I have received from 
shoe manufacturers and dealers in the 
state insisted that the duty be re- 
moved. The farmer did not let his 
wishes be known to any great extent; 
but I thought I knew what he wanted, 
and acted accordingly.” 

The Dingley law passed during the 
McKinley administration levied a duty 
of 15 per cent on hides of a certain 
weight imported from other countries. 
When the Payne tariff bill was passed 
by the house this spring the duty on 
hides was removed and it was pro- 
vided that hides should be admitted 
free, This action was brought about 
through the activity of the tanners and 
more particularly of the leather trust. 
These people used a large amount of 
money to carry on their propaganda 
for free hides, enlisting the support of 
shoe manufacturers, retailers, and 
others interested in the shoe trade all 
over the United States. Their chief 
claim was that the only persons who 
get any benefit from the duty on hides 
are the packers, and they were so per- 
sistent in presenting this claim and so 
successful in enlisting the support of 
the retail dealers of shoes as well as 
of the manufacturers, that they se- 
cured enough votes in the lower house 
of congress to remove the duty alto- 
gether. The duty on hides is one of 
the very few direct benefits the farm- 
ers of the country receive from the 
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tariff, and yet the farmers were prac- 
tically Mient on this question. The 
fight made to retain the duty was 
altogether by a few agricultural papers 
and by the stockmen of the west who 
sent men to Washington to present 
the matter from the standpoint of the 
stock and agricultural interests. That 
there were enough votes in the senate 
to replace the duty was not due to 
any effort made by the farmers, who 
were most interested. Whether the 
duty on hides will be retained by this 
conference committee of the senate and 
house depends largely upon the activ- 
ity of the farmers of the west. If they 
write to their representatives in con- 
gress in sufficient numbers and vigor- 
ously enough, the duty will be re- 
tained. If they keep silent, the duty 
will in all probability be removed. 
Wallaces’ Farmer has _ repeatedly 
warned its readers concerning this 
matier. This is a busy time on the 
farm, but a letter to your congress- 
man can be written in fifteen minutes 
and there is no more important mat- 
ter you have on hand just now than 
to write that letter. Tell him plainly 
that you want the duty retained on 
hides or you want it removed alto- 
gether from shoes and all manufac- 
tures of leather. If we are to have 
free hides let us have free shoes. If 
the farmer does not have spunk 
enough to let his representatives in 
congress know what he wants he can 
not expect to receive very much sym- 
pathy if his interests are neglected. 


HENRY CLEWS AND LAZY FARMERS 


Henry Clews is a New York financial! 
authority of a literary turn of mind, 
who supplies a large number of papers 
with a weekly financial letter covering 
all matters of finance, production, 
transportation and _ distribution, in 
which dealers in grains and stocks and 
bonds in the great market centers may 
be supposed to take an interest. Henry 
usually keeps an eye on the crons in 
their season, realizing that the pros- 
perity of the farmer is intimately con- 
nected with the prosperity of the 
roads that haul his product, of the 
manufacturer who supplies his wanis, 
and of the bankers and financiers who 
furnish money to move the crops 

In a recent letter he undertakes to 
tell the farmers frankly, as he says, 
some things which he thinks’ they 
ought to know; briefly, that they are 
lazy and are not following the besi 
methods, and all because they are de- 
moralized by too much prosperity. We 
quote, as follows: 

“The panic fell hardest upon those 
in moderate circumstances with fixe 
incomes; for, owing to the high prices 
for food and clothing, the cost of living 
has been excessive and threatens to 





continue so until our farmers make 
the earth produce more abundantly 
and do their legitimate part towards 
rebuilding national prosperity. At 
present our farmers are distinctly a 
favored class, and they are welcome 
to all their good fortune; but big 


profits evidently have the same effect 
upon them as upon other people, pro- 
moting laziness and discouraging the 
best methods and largest production. 
Our crops could easily be sufficiently 
augmented by more careful and more 
scientific cultivation, thus giving the 
farmer a larger gross profit and the 
country the blessing of cheap food and 
cheap clothing, which it must have if 
we are to really prosper. Of course, 
the present high cost of living is not 
entirely due to the farmer; neverthe- 
less he is largely responsible and ought 
to be frankly told so.” 


Farmers lazy? Not on your life, 
Henry. Farmers demoralized and 
using poor methods because of too 


much prosperity? Not a bit of it. If 
you will come out to any of our farms 
in the west, get up when the farmer 
does, work as he does but with six 
hours extra rest out of respect to the 
financier, and go to bed when he does, 


you will never write such nonsense 
again. 
You have noticed, evidently, that 


the farmer has been least affected by 
the hard times which have been on 
us since October, 1907. Has it ever 
occurred to you that this is due largely 
to the fact that his business has not 
been overboomed by protective tariff, 
as it was in the days when he was 
subsidized by the gift. of a quarter 
section of fertile land, and by the low 
prices which prevailed when the rail- 





roads were getting rid of their subsi- 
dies as quickly as possible for the sake 
of tonnage? Then he had hard times. 
Then the world had cheap bread and 
cheap meat. 

He has fortunately passed through 
that; and instead of being a lazy, 
shiftless fellow, he is doing his best 
to coin the sunshine and rainfall which 
the good Lord gives him into crops 
to feed the hungry nations. We will 
admit that he has not always followed 
the best methods; neither do even 
financiers, else we would not have 
panics. But according to his intelli- 
gence he is doing his level best to 
feed the hungry nations, and works 
more hours during the day and during 
the year than any other class of men 
save possibly the “hunkies” in the 
steel mills. 

One reason why he does not pro- 
duce more is because of scarcity of 
labor. You will probably say: Why 
does he not avail himself of the idle 
labor of the cities? People of your 
sort have often asked us that ques- 
tion, thus showing their utter ignor- 
ance of farm work and farm condi- 
tions. The laborer in the city, unless 
he has had farm training—and recent 
farm training at that—is not worth 
his salt on the western farm. It would 
not pay any farmer to board him for 
working sixteen hours a day. Why? 
Because farm labor is skilled labor, re- 
quiring a knowledge of machinery, a 
knowledge of live stock, and the abil- 
ity to do many things reasonably well 
instead of one thing supremely well, 
as is the case of the operative in a 
factory. Hence farm labor is scarce 
and must be scarce for years to come. 

In the seventies and eighties, when 
farmers were subsidized as above men- 
tioned and the land still had its vir- 
gin fertility, when cultivated acres 
were increasing faster than popula- 
tion, the farmer had the hardest kind 
of a time and often lost his all. The 
bread-eater then had his innings; the 
bread-maker has his innings now. 

It is quite true that the farmers of 
the United States are not producing 
what they ought to, what they might, 
what they will. If efficient labor were 
cheap, so that the farmer could afford 
to employ it, the output of farm prod- 
ucts could be increased 50 per cent. 
In time to come they will be increased 
100 per cent. 

The price of food is governed by 
the raw material in the way of sun- 
shine and rainfall which the Farmer 
of farmers gives him according to His 
will, by his intelligence in using this 
raw material, and by the supply of 
intelligent labor which is under his 
control. Farmers are not sitting in 
the shade these days and allowing the 
world to starve. They are doing their 
level best according to the light they 
have and under the circumstances 
that exist. 





FARMERS AND LIGHTNING. 


Farmers are more exposed to danger 
from lightning than any other class of 
people. Our most severe’ thunder 
storms come during the season when 
the farmer is busy in his fields, plow- 
ing corn, making hay, harvesting his 
grain. Usually he has from one to 
three or four horses and implements 
containing more or less steel or iron, 
about the best conductors of electric- 
ity. In the west he is usually far 
from fences or trees, and hence the 
man, team, and implement are likely 
to be the best conductors in the field. 

We do not know how it is now, but 
in our boyhood days it seemed to be 
a point of honor for the farmer’s boy 
to stay in the field when a shower was 
approaching, until he could just barely 
get into the barn by running or gal- 
loping his horses. Looking back at it 
from our present standpoint, this 
practice seems to be about as foolish 
a thing as the farmer or his boy can 
do. What matters cultivating another 
row of corn or getting in a load of 
hay, or getting a little more hay put 
in cock, or a few corn shocks built, 
when compared with the danger to 
human life? The summer shower may 
go around, it is true, and the farmer 
and his boy not even get wet; but 
what matters the loss of an hour as 
compared with the chance of losing 
the life of man or team by lightning? 

As soon as you see that the storm 
is coming, unhitch and get out of the 
way of danger. Don’t go under a tree; 
this is one of the most dangerous 
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places. Get into a rodded barn or 
house. Then you are safe as it is 
possible to be. 





CURING HEAVY HAY. 


The heavy rains over most of the 
tame hay country during the past two 
weeks have filled the ground with 
moisture and added to the troubles of 
the hay harvest. To properly cure a 
heavy crop of clover, or clover and 
timothy, when the ground is dry and 
weather conditions favorable is not 
the easiest of farm jobs. With a 
moisture filled soil, even with favor- 
able weather overhead, it becomes 
more difficult, while if the weather is 
“catchy” the ripest experience and 
wisest judgment is needed to get the 
crop under cover in anything like de- 
cent condition. 

The side delivery rake or the tedder 
will be especially valuable this year. 
If the tedder is used put it at work 
as soon as the upper part of the swath 
is fairly well wilted, and if necessary, 
as it may be with a very heavy crop, 
go over it a second time a few hours 
later. The side delivery rake will 
do the work almost as well as the ted- 
der except in the heaviest crops, when 
more time for curing will be required. 
If neither tedder nor side delivery 
rake is available it will be better, 
where the ground is filled with moist- 
ure, to rake the swath into quite light 
windrows. 

If these precautions are not ob- 
served some of our friends who have 
heavy meadows will put up a lot of 
green stuff from the lower part of 
the swath and have some musty and 
spoiled hay as a result. 

Remember that the best hay is made 
when the surplus moisture is evapo- 
rated as quickly as possible and with 
the least exposure to the hot rays of 
the sun. And especially remember 
that outside moisture, whether it 
comes from rain, dew, or contact with 
a moist soil, not only injures the qual- 
ity of the hay but incurs the danger 
of spontaneous combustion. 





SOWING CLOVER AND TIMOTHY IN 
CORN. 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“I am seeking some advice. I have 
a piece of ground that I am cultivat- 
ing in corn this year that has been in 
pasture for years, perhaps thirty or 
forty. The last few years it has grown 
nothing but smartweed and other 
noxious weeds: some blue grass in 
spots, but nevertheless it wasn’t profit- 
able for what I used it for. This patch 
is close to my barn and I use it for 
a horse pasture. It contains about 
forty acres. The corn has. been 
planted three weeks last Thursday 
and it stands around a man’s hips in 
height. Have plowed it twice and 
want to plow it this coming week for 
the last time unless there should be 
a hard, beating rain. I am not one 
of those Fourth of July plowers. I 
plow corn as long as I think I can do 
the crop any good. Now what I am 
going to ask you is this: I desire to 
seed this pateh of ground back to 
clover and timothy as soon as I can, 
only I expect to take this crop of corn 
that is now growing, and I would like 
very much if I could seed this before 
I plow the corn next week. Can I do 
this successfully, sowing both clover 
and timothy together this time of the 
year, and how much should I sow per 
acre?” 

In all probability our correspondent 
would secure a stand of clover and 
timothy by sowing it in the next week 
or two weeks and cultivating. Rains 
are reasonably sure at this season oi 
the year. He would not of course get 
a level meadow in this way, but for 
pasturing purposes it might be satis- 
factory. Eight pounds of clover and 
a peck of timothy to the acre would 
be good seeding. Personally we do 
not follow the practice of seeding 
clover and grass in corn. We prefer 
to take more pains in securing a seed 
bed for the grass. Our corresponden! 
could cut this corn in September, sow 
the field to rye if he wants fall pas- 
ture, and next spring put on the clover 
and timothy and harrow it in. By do- 
ing this he would be more certain of 
a satisfactory stand and would have a 
level meadow. The rye would furnish 
considerable pasture this fall and next 
spring. 
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A CISTERN UNDER THE FARM 
SURFACE. 


We have pointed out to all our 
readers who are moving into any sec- 
tion with less than twenty-five inches 
of annual rainfall that the whole 
philosophy of farming lies in making 
a cistern under the surface of the 
farm by deep plowing, and then keep- 
ing a lid on it by surface cultivation. 
This is the philosophy of dry farm- 
ing. Where the rainfall is less than 
twenty-five inches there is usually 
very little subsoil, and where it gets 
down to twenty or eighteen there is 
usually none at all. We use the word 
“subsoil” to describe the heavy clay 
that lies under the black or dark soil 
on top. P 

The reason there is no subsoil in 
these semi-arid sections is simply be- 
cause there is not enough rain to make 
it. You get down two, three, or four 
feet and you will find a bed of seem- 
ingly dry soil, much like the dust of 
the road; and the problem of dry 
farming is to so manage the land as to 
catch all the rain possible and wet 
this down as far as you can. 

Last summer we visited a station in 
the semi-arid country, and gave par- 
ticular attention to a field that was 
growing a fine crop of brome grass 
and alfalfa. And yet scientists in 
charge told us that eight feet down 
there was only eight per cent of water 
in the soil, which is two per cent less 
than the water contained in No. 2 
corn. In that country the farmer's 
cistern is simply the wet soil below 
the plowed surface, and the lid is the 
dry dirt on top. 

In the humid sections farmers do 
not build soil cisterns. Generally 
speaking, nature has done it for them. 
The problem for them to consider is 
the depth of the cistern, and that will 
depend very much on the formation of 
the soil. There are soils in the west- 
ern corn belt with a rainfall of thirty 
inches that have from two to three 
or four feet of black soil on top. This 
the farmer calls his soil. Beneath 
that lies clay, what he calls yellow 
clay, into which the water from the 
rain sinks and keeps going down till 
it comes to blue clay, and usually on 
top of this is to be found more or less 
sand. This is his cistern, and the 
depth of the cistern depends on the 
depth of this tough clay under the 
surface; and this is usually at the 
place where he gets water when he 
digs a well. Water is held there and 
is abundant in the driest seasons that 
ever struck the corn country, and is 
brought up by capillary action when 
the farmer needs it, provided he knows 
how to keep a cover on his cistern. 

There are sections of the corn coun- 
try, however, where this condition of 
things does not exist. A heavy im- 
pervious clay called hardpan or gumbo 
comes up near the surface, in some 
cases within three or four feet, in 
others less than one foot. This, then, 
is the depth of the farmer’s cistern— 
from the bottom of the plow furrow 
down to the clay which does not per- 
mit water to pass through it. Hence 
these lands become very wet in a wet 
time, because they can not hold water 
enough. When the land becomes sat- 
urated and has all the water it will 
hold (this, again, depends on the size 
of the soil grains), then the cistern 
is full and the surplus must run off 
or evaporate as it does in bot- 
tom lands needing tile drainage. In 
dry times this dries out very rapidly; 
and these lands that are wet in the 
spring become driest in the fall sim- 
ply because the farmer does not fur- 
nish a cistern. 

He is therefore obliged to grow 
crops that will resist drouth and live 
through a dry season and still retain 
their life. Timothy is an example of 
this. We have seen timothy meadows 
after harvest so thoroughly brown and 
dry that they would burn at the touch 
of a match, but an examination would 
show that the bulb was ready to 
sprout as soon as water came. Thi 
is the reason why timothy survives 
en hardpan lands where clover will 
perish. 3lue grass survives because 
its habit is to take a nap during the 
summer season, making litile or no 
effort to grow except when the season 
is very wet, and for this reason blue 
grass is almost universally grown on 
these lands. 

Then, again, there are lands in 
many places that have two or three 
feet of good rich soil on top, resting, 
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however, On gravel and coarse sand. 
Below that there is a subsoil of the 
Same material or possibly soil with 
finer grains, excellent soil if you can 
get at it. Now these lands will not 
stand dry weather, for the reason that 
the coarse sand and gravel will not 
permit capillary action. Hence the 
water in the surface soil is exhausted 
by plants, there is nothing left but 
for the plants to perish or at least de- 
crease their yield. This was the 
trouble with a great acreage of wheat 
land in the Dakotas last year. They 
had plenty of rain up to the time of 
heading out; but when the water in 
the dark soil, the soil proper, was ex- 
hausted there was nothing left and 
the land had to do the best it could, 
which was to produce a small crop and 
sometimes no crop at all. 
Occasionally conditions of this kind 
occur in the corn belt. In the year 
1893 we had a very dry fall. The land 
dried out to the depth of six or seven 
feet on one of our farms. We had a 
field of corn, excellent land. It grew 
amazingly by using the spring rains 
until about the Fourth of July, when 
it was waist-high and was estimated 





house is to have no horse manure 
lying about the barn. Nearly every 
up-to-date farmer now has a manure 
spreader. If he does not, he should 
obtain one at the first opportunity. 
Leave the manure spreader where the 
horse stable can be cleaned out di- 
rectly into it. Then when full, or half 
full, hitch onto it as you go to the 
field and spread this manure on pas- 
ture. This will very largely decrease 
the flies on the farm. 

Then with screens and fly paper the 
pest may be reduced to the minimum, 
even if it can not be entirely elimi- 
nated. This will not give any security 
against the horn fly or the cow fly, 
the first of which is not dangerous 
to health at all, and the second of 
which is negligible; but it will de- 
crease the danger from the house fly, 
which is the worst pest on the farm. 





DO WEEDS POISON THE LAND? 


About eighteen years ago, when we 
were visiting Sir John B. Lawes at 
his famous experiment station at 
Rothamsted, England, he made this 
remark to us: “To grow paying crops 
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the soil fertility. It seemed to be‘a 
case of direct poisoning of the land. 

This opens up a very interesting 
subject for investigation on the part 
of scientists and for observation on 
the part of the every-day farmer. Do 
weeds poison land? 





WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH THE 
SMALL SCHOOLS? 


It may be a surprise to our Iowa 
readers to learn that according to the 
report of Mr. Riggs, the superintend- 
ent of public instruction, there are 
seven schools in the state of Iowa 
that have an average daily attendance 
of but one pupil. One school had an 
average daily attendance of less than 
one; twenty-three schools an average 
attendance of two pupils; and 153 
have an average attendance of three. 
There are several hundred schools 
that have an average attendance of 
six or less. 

Certainly it does not pay to main- 
tain a school with this small number 
of pupils. Superintendent Riggs in a 
recent circular requested the directors 
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at seventy-five bushels per acre. We 
did not have five bushels on ten acres. 
Our tenant, who was of an inquiring 
frame of mind, had been investigating. 
By boring down he found that he 
struck dry dirt at about four feet be- 
low; and, as he said, the corn thrived 
until it exhausted all the moisture on 
the surface and then struck that old 
drouth. The water down below could 
not get up through this old drouth, 
and so the crop perished for want of 
moisture. 

No man ought to buy a farm any- 
where or from anybody in a strange 
country without providing himselt 
with a post auger and finding out 
what is below the surface. There are 
plenty of lands that are comparatively 
worthless because they have one or 
two feet of thoroughly good black soil 
resting on gravel or coarse clay. In 
abundant moisture’ the 


rainfall gets down below and can not 
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get back. It goes down by graviia 
tion, but it can not come back by 
capillary action. 


THE HGUSE FLY ON THE FARM. 

We pointed out in a recent issue the 
serious danger to the health of the 
farm foik from the house fly. We 
pointed out also that the favorite 
breeding place of the house fly is in 
horse manure. Therefore the best 
way to avoid having flies about the 








PREACH HARVEST IN GEORGLA. 





it is absolutely necessary to get ric 
of the weeds; for they poison the 
land.” 

An agent of the Department of 
Agriculture tells us that it has been 
carrying on experiments for a num- 
ber of years past at a number of dif- 
ferent stations to determine what 
weeds did to the crops. The evidence 
on hand seems to indicate that where 
the land is kept free of weeds, with- 
cut further cultivation, the yield is as 
great as where the land is cultivated. 
This seems to us rather incredible, 
but we have reached a point where 
preconceived opinions on any subject 
are laid aside, provided facts are 
against us. 

Now, granting that the experiments 
indicate as above, is the damage done 
by weeds due to the poisoning of the 
land rather than to shading the crop, 
robbing it of moisture, or using plant 
food for the weed which would other- 
wise have been available for the crop? 


Thirty years ago a tenant sowed 
wheat foul with foxtail on part of a 
field of virgin soil. It was the first 


grown on that land; and 
yet it was years before we could get 
full crops on the part of the field thus 
polluted with foxtail. Was that due 
to poisoning the land? 

Every farmer understands the dam- 
age by cockleburs to corn. We have 
never been able to account entirely 
for this damage on the theory that 
the cocklebur utilized the moisture or 
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to close these small schools and pro- 
vide some way of carrying the pupils 
to larger schools. We can nol see 
what reason there could be for not 
complying with the suggestion of the 
state superintendent in this regard. 
It does not necessarily follow that 
the property should be sold, or that 
these schools should be closed perma 
nently. The changes in our popula- 
tion are very great; and a_ school 
which has Jess than five pupils this 
year may have ten next year. 





CEMENT FLOORS FOR HOGS. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I wish to ask regarding the use of 
concrete for hog houses, walls of solid 
concrete and fleor conerete also. If 
the floor is a litthe above ground level 
will it be too damp?” 

A great many of our readers have 
put in cement floors for hogs, and the 
zencral verdict seems to be in favor 
of their use. We use them ourselves, 
and find them satisfactory. Cement 
floors are always colder than plank, 
and more bedding is necessary. Som« 
times a false floor of boards laid on 
the cement is used for sows at far- 
rowing time. The floors will not be 
damp if the ground on which they are 
laid is well drained. It pays to grade 
up the dirt above the gencral level 
and thus insure dry ground beneath 
the floor, 
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Agents Wantep—In many localities subscrtp- 
ttons to Waliaces’ Farmer are received and for- 
warded by frieadse of the paper who act as club 
agents. If there ts no club agent in your neighbor- 
heod, write to us for rates, blanks, ete. 





ADVERTISEMENTS Of meritortous articles needed 
by the farmer solicited Frauds and trresponsible 
firms are not peepee | advertised, and we will take 
it as @ favor if any readers advise us promptly should 
they have reason to question the reliability of any 
firm which patronizes our advertising columns 
Disertmtnating advertisers recognize Wallaces' 
Farmer as the best medium tn the West through 
which to reach the most tuteliigent and up-to-date 
farmers. Rates can be bad on application. No dle 
gulsed advertisements are accepted at any price. 





ComMUNICATIONS are solicited from practical farm- 
ers. Names and addresses must accompany all com- 
munteations, although they need not necessarily be 
published, 





Puoroerapus of farm scenes are gladly received, 
and wiil be reproduced ff of general interest, and 
clear enough to make satisfactory plates. 





Questions—Subsertbers are at Iiberty to ask 
Qtiestions on any phase of agricultural work, and 
will be answered as promptly and carefully as possl- 
bie, elther through the paperor by mall. We do not 
answer questions for those who are not subscribers. 
When writing for information, always give name and 
pos office address, and enclose a two-cent stamp. 





All correspondence should be directed to the paper 
aud not to any individual! connected with tt. 


Entered at Des Moines, lowa, as second-class matter 











Mr. Henry Wallace, editor-in-chief 
of Wallaces’ Farmer, left Des Moines 
the middle of June, and after spending 
a few days in Pennsylvania and in 
Washington, D. C., sailed for Europe 
Saturday, June 26th. He is accom- 


panied by his daughters, Miss Jose- 
phine, and Mrs. N. B. Ashby, the latter 
editor of our poultry department. 
When he left the office Uncle Henry 
said he intended to take things easy, 
and made no promises concerning let- 
ters home. We expect, however, to 
shortly have some _ correspondence 
irom him for our readers. He lande:l 
at Londonderry, on the north of Ire- 
land coast, will spend a short time in 
Counties Antrim and Derry, visit a few 
days with Sir Horace Plunkett in Dub- 
lin, then cross to Scotland and Eng- 
land, and sail from Liverpool to be 
home by the time of the lowa State 
Fair. 





THE SILENT FARMER. 


One of the reasons why the inter- 
ests of the farmer are not more care- 
fully considered and protected in mat- 
ters of national legislation is brought 
out very clearly in the following ex- 
tract from a letter to Wallaces’ 
Farmer from a western senator: 

“You may have noticed that the hide 
matter has been disposed of, and that 
the duty remains. I considered it my 
duty to vote for it, though nearly all 
the letters that I have received from 
shoe manufacturers and dealers in the 
state insisted that the duty be re- 
moved. The farmer did not let his 
wishes be known to any great extent; 
but I thought I knew what he wanted, 
und acted accordingly.” 

The Dingley law passed during the 
McKinley administration levied a duty 
of 15 per cent on hides of a certain 
weight imported from other countries. 
When the Payne tariff bill was passed 
by the house this spring the duty on 
hides was removed and it was pro- 
vided that hides should be admitted 
free. This action was brought about 
through the activity of the tanners and 
more particularly of the leather trust. 
These people used a large amount of 
money to carry on their propaganda 
for free hides, enlisting the support of 
shoe manufacturers, retailers, and 
others interested in the shoe trade all 
over the United States. Their chief 
claim was that the only persons who 
get any benefit from the duty on hides 
are the packers, and they were so per- 
sistent in presenting this claim and so 
successful in enlisting the support of 
the retail dealers of shoes as well as 
of the manufacturers, that they se- 
cured enough votes in the lower house 
of congress to remove the duty alto- 
gether. The duty on hides is one of 
the very few direct benefits the farm- 
ers of the country receive from the 
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tariff, and yet the farmers were prac- 
tically Silent on this question. The 
fight made to retain the duty was 
altogether by a few agricultural papers 
and by the stockmen of the west who 
sent men to Washington to present 
the matter from the standpoint of the 
stock and agricultural interests. That 
there were enough votes in the senate 
to replace the duty was not due to 
any effort made by the farmers, who 
were most interested. Whether the 
duty on hides will be retained by this 
conference committee of the senate and 
house depends largely upon the activ- 
ity of the farmers of the west. If they 
write to their representatives in con- 
gress in sufficient numbers and vigor- 
ously enough, the duty will be re- 
tained. If they keep silent, the duty 
will in all probability be removed. 
Wallaces’ Farmer has _ repeatedly 
warned its readers concerning this 
matter. This is a busy time on the 
farm, but a letter to your congress- 
man can be written in fifteen minutes 
and there is no more important mat- 
ter you have on hand just now than 
to write that letter. Tell him plainly 
that you want the duty retained on 
hides or you want it removed alto- 
gether from shoes and all manufac- 
tures of leather. If we are to have 
free hides let us have free shoes. If 
the farmer does not have spunk 
enough to let his representatives in 
congress know what he wants he can 
not expect to receive very much sym- 
pathy if his interests are neglected. 





HENRY CLEWS AND LAZY FARMERS 


Henry Clews is a New York financia! 
authority of a literary turn of mind, 
who supplies a large number of papers 
with a weekly financial letter covering 
all matters of finance, production, 
transportation and _ distribution, in 
which dealers in grains and stocks and 


bonds in the great market centers may~* 


be supposed to take an interesi. Henry 
usually keeps an eye on the crons in 
their season, realizing that the pros- 
perity of the farmer is intimately con- 
nected with the prosperity of the 
roads that haul his product, of the 
manufacturer who supplies his wanis, 
and of the bankers and financiers who 
furnish money to move the crops 

In a recent letter he undertakes to 
tell the farmers frankly, as he says, 
some things which he thinks’ they 
ought to know; briefly, that they are 
lazy and are not following the besi 
methods, and all because they are de- 
moralized by too much prosperity. We 
quote, as follows: 

“The panic fell hardest upon those 
in moderate circumstances with fixe 
incomes; for, owing to the high prices 
for food and clothing, the cost of living 
has been excessive and threatens to 
continue so until our farmers make 
the earth produce more abundantly 
and do their legitimate part towards 
rebuilding national prosperity. At 
present our farmers are distinctly 2 
favored class, and they are welcome 
to all their good fortune; but big 
profits evidently have the same effect 
upon them as upon other people, pro- 
moting laziness and discouraging the 
best methods and largest production. 
Our crops could easily be sufficiently 
augmented by more careful and more 
scientific cultivation, thus giving the 
farmer a larger gross profit and the 
country the blessing of cheap food and 
cheap clothing, which it must have if 
we are to really prosper. Of course, 
the present high cost of living is not 
entirely due to the farmer; neverthe- 
less he is largely responsible and ought 
to be frankly told so.” 

Farmers lazy? Not on your life, 
Henry. Farmers demoralized and 
using poor methods because of too 
much prosperity? Not a bit of it. If 
you will come out to any of our farms 
in the west, get up when the farmer 
does, work as he does but with six 
hours extra rest out of respect to the 
financier, and go to bed when he does, 


you will never write such nonsense 
again. 
You have noticed, evidently, that 


the farmer has been least affected by 
the hard times which have been on 
us since October, 1907. Has it ever 
occurred to you that this is due largely 
to the fact that his business has not 
been overboomed by protective tariff, 
as it was in the days when he was 
subsidized by the gift. of a quarter 
section of fertile land, and by the low 
prices which prevailed when the rail- 





roads were getting rid of their subsi- 
dies as quickly as possible for the sake 
of tonnage? Then he had hard times. 
Then the world had cheap bread and 
cheap meat. 

He has fortunately passed through 
that; and instead of being a lazy, 
shiftless fellow, he is doing his best 
to coin the sunshine and rainfall which 
the good Lord gives him into crops 
to feed the hungry nations. We will 
admit that he has not always followed 
the best methods; neither do even 
financiers, else we would not have 
panics. But according to his intelli- 
gence he is doing his level best to 
feed the hungry nations, and works 
more hours during the day and during 
the year than any other class of men 
save possibly the “hunkies” in the 
steel mills. 

One reason why he does not pro- 
duce more is because of scarcity of 
labor. You will probably say: Why 
does he not avail himself of the idle 
labor of the cities? People of your 
sort have often asked us that ques- 
tion, thus showing their utter ignor- 
ance of farm work and farm condi- 
tions. The laborer in the city, unless 
he has had farm training—and recent 
farm training at that—is not worth 
his salt on the western farm. It would 
not pay any farmer to board him for 
working sixteen hours a day. Why? 
Because farm labor is skilled labor, re- 
quiring a knowledge of machinery, a 
knowledge of live stock, and the abil- 
ity to do many things reasonably well 
instead of one thing supremely well, 
as is the case of the operative in a 
factory. Hence farm labor is scarce 
and must be scarce for years to come. 

In the seventies and eighties, when 
farmers were subsidized as above men- 
tioned and the land still had its vir- 
gin fertility, when cultivated acres 
were increasing faster than popula- 
tion, the farmer had the hardest kind 
of a time and often lost his all. The 
bread-eater then had his innings; the 
bread-maker has his innings now. 

It is quite true that the farmers of 
the United States are not producing 
what they ought to, what they might, 
what they will. If efficient labor were 
cheap, so that the farmer could afford 
to employ it, the output of farm prod- 
ucts could be increased 50 per cent. 
In time to come they will be increased 
100 per cent. 

The price of food is governed by 
the raw material in the way of sun- 
shine and rainfall which the Farmer 
of farmers gives him according to His 
will, by his intelligence in using this 
raw material, and by the supply of 
intelligent labor which is under his 
control. Farmers are not sitting in 
the shade these days and allowing the 
world to starve. They are doing their 
level best according to the light they 
have and under the circumstances 
that exist. 


FARMERS AND LIGHTNING. 


Farmers are more exposed to danger 
from lightning than any other class of 
people. Our most severe’ thunder 
storms come during the season when 
the farmer is busy in his fields, plow- 
ing corn, making hay, harvesting his 
grain. Usually he has from one to 
three or four horses and implements 
containing more or less steel or iron, 
about the best conductors of electric- 
ity. In the west he is usually far 
from fences or trees, and hence the 
man, team, and implement are likely 
to be the best conductors in the field. 

We do not know how it is now, but 
in our boyhood days it seemed to be 
a point of honor for the farmer’s boy 
to stay in the field when a shower was 
approaching, until he could just barely 
get into the barn by running or gal- 
loping his horses. Looking back at it 
from our present standpoint, this 
practice seems to be about as foolish 
a thing as the farmer or his boy can 
do. What matters cultivating another 
row of corn or getting in a load of 
hay, or getting a little more hay put 
in cock, or a few corn shocks built, 
when compared with the danger to 
human life? The summer shower may 
go around, it is true, and the farmer 
and his boy not even get wet; but 
what matters the loss of an hour as 
compared with the chance of losing 
the life of man or team by lightning? 

As soon as you see that the storm 
is coming, unhitch and get out of the 
way of danger. Don’t go under a tree; 
this is one of the most dangerous 
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places. Get into a rodded barn or 
house. Then you are safe as it is 
possible to be. 





CURING HEAVY HAY. 


The heavy rains over most of the 
tame hay country during the past two 


weeks have filled the ground with 
moisture and added to the troubles of 
the hay harvest. To properly cure a 
heavy crop of clover, or clover and 
timothy, when the ground is dry and 
weather conditions favorable is not 
the easiest of farm jobs. With a 
moisture filled soil, even with favor- 
able weather overhead, it becomes 
more difficult, while if the weather is 
“catchy” the ripest experience and 
wisest judgment is needed to get the 
crop under cover in anything like de- 
cent condition. 

The side delivery rake or the tedder 
will be especially valuable this year. 
If the tedder is used put it at work 
as soon as the upper part of the swath 
is fairly well wilted, and if necessary, 
as it may be with a very heavy crop, 
go over it a second time a few hours 
later. The side delivery rake will 
do the work almost as well as the ted- 
der except in the heaviest crops, when 
more time for curing will be required. 
If neither tedder nor side delivery 
rake is available it will be better, 
where the ground is filled with moist- 
ure, to rake the swath into quite light 
windrows. 

If these precautions are not ob- 
served some of our friends who have 
heavy meadows will put up a lot of 
green stuff from the lower part of 
the swath and have some musty and 
spoiled hay as a result. 

Remember that the best hay is made 
when the surplus moisture is evapo- 
rated as quickly as possible and with 
the least exposure to the hot rays ot 
the sun. And especially remember 
that outside moisture, whether it 
comes from rain, dew, or contact with 
a moist soil, not only injures the qual- 
ity of the hay but incurs the danger 
of spontaneous combustion. 





SOWING CLOVER AND TIMOTHY IN 
CORN. 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“I am seeking some advice. I have 
a piece of ground that I am cultivat- 
ing in corn this year that has been in 
pasture for years, perhaps thirty or 
forty. The last few years it has grown 
nothing but smartweed and other 
noxious weeds: some blue grass in 
spots, but nevertheless it wasn’t profit- 
able for what I used it for. This patch 
is close to my barn and I use it for 


a horse pasture. It contains about 
forty acres. The corn has. been 
planted three weeks last Thursday 


and it stands around a man’s hips in 
height. Have plowed it twice and 
want to plow it this coming week for 
the last time unless there should be 
a hard, beating rain. I am not one 
of those Fourth of July plowers. I 
plow corn as long as I think I can do 
the crop any good. Now what I am 
going to ask you is this: I desire to 
seed this pateh of ground back to 
clover and timothy as soon as I can, 
enly | expect to take this crop of corn 
that is now growing, and I would like 
very much if I could seed this before 
I plow the corn next week. Can I do 
this successfully, sowing both clover 
and timothy together this time of the 
year, and how much should I sow per 
acre?” 

In all probability our correspondent 
would secure a stand of clover and 
timothy by sowing it in the next week 
or two weeks and cultivating. Rains 
are reasonably sure at this season oi 
the year. He would not of course get 
a level meadow in this way, but for 
pasturing purposes it might be satis- 
factory. Eight pounds of clover and 
a peck of timothy to the acre would 
be good seeding. Personally we do 
not follow the practice of seeding 
clover and grass in corn. We prefer 
to take more pains in securing a seed 
bed for the grass. Our corresponden! 
could cut this corn in September, sow 
the field to rye if he wants fall pas- 
ture, and next spring put on the clover 
and timothy and harrow it in. By do- 
ing this he would be more certain of 
a satisfactory stand and would have a 
level meadow. The rye would furnish 
considerable pasture this fall and next 
spring. 
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A CISTERN UNDER THE FARM 
SURFACE. 


We have pointed out to all our 
readers who are moving into any sec- 
tion with !ess than twenty-five inches 
of annual rainfall that the whole 
philosophy of farming lies in making 
a cistern under the surface of the 
farm by deep plowing, and then keep- 
ing a lid on it by surface cultivation. 
This is the philosophy of dry farm- 
ing. Where the rainfall is less than 
twenty-five inches there is usually 
very little subsoil, and where it gets 
down to twenty or eighteen there is 
usually none at all. We use the word 
“subsoil” to describe the heavy clay 
that lies under the black or dark soil 
on top. ; 

The reason there is no subsoil in 
these semi-arid sections is simply be- 
cause there is not enough rain to make 
it. You get down two, three, or four 
feet and you will find a bed of seem- 
ingly dry soil, much like the dust of 
the road; and the problem of dry 
farming is to so manage the land as to 
catch all the rain possible and wet 
this down as far as you Can. 

Last summer we visited a station in 
the semi-arid country, and gave par- 
ticular attention to a field that was 
growing a fine crop of brome grass 
and alfalfa. And yet scientists in 
charge told us that eight feet down 
there was only eight per cent of water 
in the soil, which is two per cent less 
than the water contained in No. 2 
corn. In that country the farmer's 
cistern is simply the wet soil below 
the plowed surface, and the lid is the 
dry dirt on top. 

In the humid sections farmers do 
not build soil cisterns. Generally 
speaking, nature has done it for them. 
The problem for them to consider is 
the depth of the cistern, and that will 
depend very much on the formation of 
the soil. There are soils in the west- 
ern corn belt with a rainfall of thirty 
inches that have from two to three 
or four feet of black soil on top. This 
the farmer calls his soil. Beneath 
that lies clay, what he calls yellow 
clay, into which the water from the 
rain sinks and keeps going down till 
it comes to blue clay, and usually on 
top of this is to be found more or less 
sand. This is his cistern, and the 
depth of the cistern depends on the 
depth of this tough clay under the 
surface; and this is usually at the 
place where he gets water when he 
digs a well. Water is held there and 
is abundant in the driest seasons that 
ever struck the corn country, and is 
brought up by capillary action when 
the farmer needs it, provided he knows 
how to keep a cover on his cistern. 

There are sections of the corn coun- 
try, however, where this condition of 
things does not exist. A heavy im- 
pervious clay called hardpan or gumbo 
comes up near the surface, in some 
cases within three or four feet, in 
others less than one foot. This, then, 
is the depth of the farmer’s cistern— 
from the bottom of the plow furrow 
down to the clay which does not per- 
mit water to pass through it. Hence 
these lands become very wet in a wet 
time, because they can not hold water 
enough. When the land becomes sat- 
urated and has all the water it will 
hold (this, again, depends on the size 
of the soil grains), then the cistern 
is full and the surplus must run off 
or evaporate as it does in_ bot- 
tom lands needing tile drainage. In 
dry times this dries out very rapidly; 
and these lands that are wet in the 
spring become driest in the fall sim- 
ply because the farmer does not fur- 
nish a cistern. 

He is therefore obliged to grow 
crops that will resist drouth and live 
through a dry season and still retain 
their life. Timothy is an example of 
this. We have seen timothy meadows 
after harvest so thoroughly brown and 
dry that they would burn at the touch 
of a match, but an examination would 
show that the bulb was ready to 
sprout as soon as water came. Thi 
is the reason why timothy survives 
en hardpan lands where clover will 
perish. Blue grass survives because 
its habit is to take a nap during the 
summer season, making litile or no 
effort to grow except when the season 
is very wet, and for this reason blue 
grass is almost universally grown on 
these lands. 

Then, again, there are lands in 
many places that have two or three 
feet of good rich soil on top, resting, 
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however, On gravel and coarse sand. 
Below that there is a subsoil of the 
same material or possibly soil with 
finer grains, excellent soil if you can 
get at it. Now these lands will not 
stand dry weather, for the reason that 
the coarse sand and gravel will not 
permit capillary action. Hence the 
water in the surface soil is exhausted 
by plants, there is nothing left but 
for the plants to perish or at least de- 
crease their yield. This was the 
trouble with a great acreage of wheat 
land in the Dakotas last year. They 
had plenty of rain up to the time of 
heading out; but when the water in 
the dark soil, the soil proper, was ex- 
hausted there was nothing left and 
the land had to do the best it could, 
which was to produce a small crop and 
sometimes no crop at all. 
Occasionally conditions of this kind 
occur in the corn belt. In the year 
1893 we had a very dry fall. The land 
dried out to the depth of six or seven 
feet on one of our farms. We had a 
field of corn, excellent land. It grew 
amazingly by using the spring rains 
until about the Fourth of July, when 
it was waist-high and was estimated 





house is to have no horse manure 
lying about the barn. Nearly every 
up-to-date farmer now has a manure 
spreader. If he does not, he should 
obtain one at the first opportunity. 
Leave the manure spreader where the 
horse stable can be cleaned out di- 
rectly into it. Then when full, or half 
full, hitch onto it as you go to the 
field and spread this manure on pas- 
ture. This will very largely decrease 
the flies on the farm. 

Then with screens and fly paper the 
pest may be reduced to the minimum, 
even if it can not be entirely elimi- 
nated. This will not give any security 
against the horn fly or the cow fly, 
the first of which is not dangerous 
to health at all, and the second of 
which is negligible; but it will de- 
crease the danger from the house fly, 
which is the worst pest on the farm. 





DO WEEDS POISON THE LAND? 


About eighteen years ago, when we 
were visiting Sir John B. Lawes at 
his famous experiment station at 
Rothamsted, England, he made this 
remark to us: “To grow paying crops 
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the soil fertility. It seemed to‘be‘a 
case of direct poisoning of the land. 

This opens up a very interesting 
subject for investigation on the part 
of scientists and for observation on 
the part of the every-day farmer. Do 
weeds poison land? 





WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH THE 
SMALL SCHOOLS? 


It may be a surprise to our Iowa 
readers to learn that according to the 
report of Mr. Riggs, the superintend- 
ent of public instruction, there are 
seven schools in the state of Iowa 
that have an average daily attendance 
of but one pupil. One school had an 
average daily attendance of less than 
one; twenty-three schools an average 
attendance of two pupils; and 153 
have an average attendance of three. 
There are several hundred schools 
that have an average attendance of 
six or less. 

Certainly it does not pay to main- 
tain a school with this small number 
of pupils. Superintendent Riges in a 
recent circular requested the directors 
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at seventy-five bushels per acre. We 
did not have five bushels on ten acres. 
Our tenant, who was of an inquiring 
frame of mind, had been investigating. 
By boring down he found that he 
struck dry dirt at about four feet be- 
low; and, as he said, the corn thrived 
until it exhausted all the moisture on 
the surface and then struck that old 
drouth. The water down below could 
not get up through this old drouth, 
and so the crop perished for want of 
moisture. 

No man ought to buy a farm any- 
where or from anybody in a strange 
country without providing himself 
with a post auger and finding out 
what is below the surface. There are 
plenty of lands that are comparatively 
worthless because they have one or 
two feet of thoroughly good black soil 
resting on gravel or coarse clay. In 
abundant moisture the 
rainfall gets down below and can not 
ret back. It goes down by gravita- 
tion, but it can not come back by 
action. 


seasons of 


capillary 


THE HOUSE FLY ON THE FARM. 

We pointed out in a recent issue the 
serious danger to the health of the 
farm folk from the house fly. We 
pointed out also that the favorite 
breeding place of the house fly is in 
horse manure. Therefore the best 
way to avoid having flies about the 
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it is absolutely necessary to get ric 
of the weeds; for they poison the 
land.” 

An agent of the Department of 
Agriculture tells us that it has been 
carrying on experiments for a num- 
ber of years past at a number of dif- 
ferent stations to determine’ what 
weeds did to the crops. The evidence 
on hand seems to indicate that where 
the land is kept free of weeds, with- 
out further cultivation, the yield is as 
great as where the land is cultivated. 
This seems to us rather incredible, 
but we have reached a point where 
preconceived opinions on any subject 
are laid aside, provided facts are 
against us. 

Now, granting that the experiments 
indicate as above, is the damage done 
by weeds due to the poisoning of the 
land rather than to shading the crop, 
robbing it of moisture, or using plant 
food for the weed which would other- 
wise have been available for the crop? 

Thirty years ago a tenant sowed 
wheat foul with foxtail on part of a 
field of virgin soil. It was the first 
crop ever grown on that land; and 
yet it was years before we could get 
iull crops on the part of the field thus 
polluted with foxtail. Was that due 
to poisoning the land? 

Every farmer understands the dam- 
age by cockleburs to corn. We have 
never been able to account entirely 
for this damage on the theory that 
the cocklebur utilized the moisture or 





to close these small schools and pro- 
vide some way of carrying the pupils 
to larger schools. We can not see 
what reason there could be for not 
complying with the suggestion of the 
state superintendent in this regard. 
It does not necessarily follow that 
the property should be sold, or that 
these schools should be closed perma 
nently. The changes in our popula- 
tion are very great; and a_ school 
which has less than five pupils this 
year may have ten next year. 





CEMENT FLOORS FOR HOGS. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I wish to ask regarding the use of 
concrete for hog houses, walls of solid 
concrete and fleor concrete also If 
the floor is a little above ground level 
will it be too damp?” 

A great many of our readers have 
put in cement floors for hogs, and the 
general verdict seems to be in favor 
of their use. We use them ourselves, 
and find them satisfactory. Cement 
floors are always colder than plank, 
and more bedding is necessary, Some- 
times a false floor of boards laid on 
the cement is used for sows at far- 
rowing time. The floors will not be 
damp if the ground on which they are 
laid is well drained. It pays to grade 
up the dirt above the general level! 
and thus insure dry ground beneath 
the floor, 
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On the Trail of the Cor Belt Farmer 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


BY H. A. WALLACE. 





THE TEXAS PANHANDLE. 

I traversed the Texas Panhandle 
plains from end to end, from north to 
south, from east to west. I traveled 
by railroad, by automobile, by team 
and buggy, on horseback, and even on 
foot. I talked with all classes of men 
from many different sections of the 
country. I have not learned all about 
the Panhandle. It is a big country, 
two-thirds as large as lowa, and no 
one in a short space of time can learn 
all about it. I have, however, learned 
something about it. 

The Panhandle is one vast upland 
plain or plateau, broken only by the 
“breaks” of the Canadian, Red, and 
Brazos rivers. The “breaks” is a term 
given to the rough rolling country 
around the rivers, being too rough to 
farm. North of the Canadian river 
breaks the country is called the North 
Plain; south of the river are the Cen- 
tral and South Plains. The North 
Plains are rolling and dry. It is a cat- 
tle country, and probably will be for a 
long time to come. The Central and 
South Plains country is very level. 
There is not much variation either in 
the rainfall, soil, or crops grown. The 
difference in land values is mainly due 
to the distance from a railroad. 

I came into the Panhandle over the 
Northern Plains country. The land is 
rough and rolling; the altitude is high, 
and the rainfall scanty. In some of 
the draws and little valleys in the 
breaks there are some crops grown, 
but nearly the entire Northern Plains 
country is a cattle country. The big 
ranches still have a stronghold here. 
I spent a few days on the Matador 
Ranch, of which Murdo MacKenzie, 
weil known to readers of Waliaces’ 
Farmer, is manager, and in a future 
issue will tell something of the work 
on this ranch. The country is fenced 


into large pastures, some of them 
containing 100,000 acres. The cow- 
man reigns supreme. The days of 


roping and rounding up the cattle are 
still in force. Readers of Wallaces’ 
Farmer, however, are more interested 
in the Central and South Plains coun- 
try, the farming country of the Pan- 
handle. 

My starting point for the Central 
and South Plains country was 
Amarillo, the metropolis of the Pan- 
handle, and the chief trading point for 
all that country. Five years ago 
Amarillo had 1,200 people; now the 
population is estimated at about 
14,000. It is a thoroughly up-to-date 
town with cement sidewalks, paved 
streets, electric lights, a street car 
line, churches, schools, ete. It can 
hardly be said to be an attractive 
town. It is set in the midst of a flat 
plain and has grown so fast that it 
has an unfinished appearance. The 
old town of three years ago with its 
old ramshackle buildings is _ still 
strongly in evidence. There are many 
fine new buildings and some very nice 
residences. Amarillo is not a good 
place in which to stop. The hotel 
accommodations are not sufficient. 
Coming in after six o'clock in the 
evening, I found it difficult to get a 
room in a decent hotel. This, com- 
bined with the flatness of the town 
site, the lack of trees, and the over- 
grown appearance, tends to give the 
new-comer a bad impression. But 
Amarillo will improve in these re- 
spects. It is a live, hustling town, and 
is growing faster than most of the 
small cities of the United States. 

The Panhandle is dry this year. 
That is perfectly evident to anyone 
who has eyes. Wherever I went peo- 
ple were talking of the need of rain; 
except for a rain the first week in 
June there has been practically none 
since last fall. Grass is scarce and 
the short, nutritious mesquit barely 
affords pasture. It has been a dis- 
couraging time to both cattlemen and 
farmers, and the impression on the 
new-comer is not favorable. As I 
came to know the country better, how- 
ever, I came to know that things were 
not as bad as they appeared. I found 
many new-comers discouraged, but the 
older residents all seemed confident. 
Over half of the rainfall, according to 
the government recurds at Amarillo, 
comes during the growing months. 





From Bulletin N of the Weather 
Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, giving the 
periodic variation of rainfall in the 
arid regions, I take the following 
average monthly and annual precipi- 
tation at Amarillo: January, .61 of 


an inch; February, ..4; March, .5; 
April, 2.11; May, 3.95; June, 3.06; 
July, 2.77; August, 2.9; September, 


2.05; October, 2.16; November, .7; De- 


cember, .84. Average yearly, 22.39 
inches. These averages cover a 


period of observation of twenty-two 
to twenty-three years. It will be seen 
from this that there is very little pre- 
cipitation during the winter, which 
means a favorable winter for stock. 
This year the rain started in June; 
before that much of the ground was 
too hard to plow. Little planting was 
done before the middle of June. 

I went west from Amarillo on the 
Santa Fe eighteen miles to Canon 
City. The latter is typical of all of 
the larger plains villages, a town of 
about 3,000 inhabitants, growing fast, 
and showing it by its rough and 
awkward appearance. The attention 








neighbor of mine over here has some 
alfalfa land in a little valley which 
he holds at $80 to $100 an acre.” 

This farmer has been in the plains 
country for nineteen years. He has 
great confidence in the country. Near 
town he holds his land at $60 to $380 
an acre; out further it ranges from 
$20 to $30 an acre. I talked with 
several other farmers near Canon City 
who gave me about the same idea 
as the one I have quoted. Milo maize 
and Kaffir corn are the staple crops. 
They do not know much about any- 
thing else. 

From Canon City I went down 
through the heart of the South Plains. 
Ninety per cent of the country seems 
to be still in the unbroken prairie 
sod of mesquit. For miles and miles 
this would be the only thing to see. 
Dotted here and there several miles 
apart I could see windmills, the signs 
of habitation. Occasionally we would 
pass some broken ground, a very small 
amount of which was planted, or at 
least if planted the crop had _ not 
started. I saw some fields of Kaffir 
corn about six inches high that looked 
well. There were a few fields of wheat 
and oats; the stand was very even in 
most cases, but the outlook for a crop 
was not encouraging. The straw was 
very short and many heads were 
white. As I went south the country 
brightened; the altitude is less as you 
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Mr. Bassett told me that there were 
150 cars in town. I saw some young 
girls driving merrily along at a 
twenty-mile clip. There are quite a 
number of nice driving horses in 
Plainview. In the evening we sat on 
the front porch with six or seven 
other patrons of the hotel and talked 
about the country. Three of us were 
from Iowa, one from Pennsylvania, the 
others from southern Texas. For two 
hours we talked the possibilities of 
the Panhandle. The evening was cool 
with a delightful breeze from the 
south. Most of the talk was on land 
values. Land everywhere has in- 
creased tremendously in price in the 
past year. One of the Iowans had 
bought land in March, fairly close to 
a little town without a railroad. Now, 
four months later, his land has doubled 
in value. The town has grown to it. 
A southern Texan told me of a man 
(whom I afterwards met) who had 
bought land near a little town last 
year at $12.50 an acre and sold it this 
spring at $50. All the talk was opti- 
mistic. But only two of these men 
were farmers; the others were real 
estate men who were enjoying the 
rapid increase in land values. The 
farmers, however, were optimistic in 
spite of the present dry season. One 
of them spoke of a neighbor who had 
just sold his last year’s oats at 60 
cents a bushel and his wheat at $1.40. 
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of the stranger is attracted at once by 
the large number of windmills. Every 
house seems to have its own windmill. 
They are all wooden wheeled, as they 
seem to stand the high plains wind 
better than the steel wheeled. Canon 
City gets her name from the Palo 
Duro canon, formed by a branch of 
the Red river. This canon is a splen- 
did relief to the everlasting plain. 
There are trees and a running stream. 
I interviewed a farmer near Canon 
City, who said: 

“Kaffir corn and milo maize are the 
biz crops of this country. They al- 
ways make crops, no matter how bad 
the season. We can plant as late as 
the first of July. The average yield 
is a ton of grain to the acre and we 
have been getting around $15 a ton. 
Last year I got a yield of a ton and a 
half of Kaffir corn to the acre and got 
$17 a ton for it. That, however, was 
above the average.” 

I asked about the preparation of the 
soil Tor this crop. He said: 

“On sod ground we turn the sod 
with a sod plow, then drill in the 
Kaffir along in June. There is noth- 
ing to do then but wait for the har- 
vest. The first year all the work is 
sod plowing, drilling and harvesting. 
The second year the weeds start to 
coming and we cultivate two or three 
times. We never fail to make a crop 
of Kaffir corn or milo maize.” 

I asked about corn. “Well, sir,”” he 
said, “we don’t claim to raise corn 
very well here. The nights are too 
cool.” (The elevation is about 3,600 
feet). “Sometimes there are big 
crops of corn grown around here, but 
we don’t claim this to be a corn coun- 
try. The average yield probably runs 
about twenty bushels.” 

I asked about alfalfa. He said: “We 
don’t have enough moisture in the 
winter to grow good alfalfa on most 
of our land. On the shallow water 
land we grow right good alfalfa. A 





go south and they had evidently had 
more rainfall, due, however, to local 
rains. The grass had a_- greenish 
tinge and here and there I saw basins 
of standing water. These latter were 
from half an acre to an acre in size. 
There are no regular small streams 
in this section to carry off the water. 
It is either soaked up by the ground 
or collects in the basins and evapo- 
rates. I saw a nice field of Indian 
corn about eighteen inches high which 
had been cultivated once or twice and 
seemed to be absolutely clean. We 
passed one of Campbell's dry culture 
farms just outside of Plainview. The 
crops on it were looking fine; there 
was a beautiful stand of oats and 
wheat and a fair chance for a crop in 
spite of the dry weather; the corn 
and Kaffir corn looked well. Going 
into Plainview we passed through sev- 
eral future additions, indicated by a 
long series of white stakes. The real 
estate men of the town are anticipat- 
ing its future growth. In the edge of 
the town is a large concrete building 
being erected for the newly estab- 
lished college. 

On the train going down to Plain- 
view I had formed the acquaintance 
of a very pleasant southern gentle- 
man, a Mr. Bassett, who has been in 
the South Plains country twenty-six 
years. From him I acquired much 
valuable information. After supper 
we walked over Plainview together. 
I saw several splendid buildings, 
among them two fine concrete bank 
buildings, a reinforced concrete hotel 
in process of construction to cost 
about $75,000, and a number of very 
good business buildings. The people 
here are doing the wise thing in using 
concrete for their business buildings. 
Around the little court house are some 
nice young locust trees, almost the 
only trees in town. Everywhere were 
windmills and automobiles. The autos 
whizzed by in twos and threes, and 





WITH TRACTION ENGINE AND DOUBLE GANG DISK PLOW. 


They were counting sure on a good 
crop of Kaffir corn. Not long after 9 


o'clock the talk waxed slower; heads 
began to nod. This is the greatest 
country for sleep I ever saw. No one 


keeps late hours. 

The next morning, in company with 
Mr. Bassett, I started further south 
across the plains by auto—a big six- 
cylinder car. The roads were perfect 
and we sailed across the country at 
from twenty to forty miles an hour— 
mile after mile over unbroken prairie. 
There were a few scattering houses 
and occasionally a fence. The land in 
this neighborhood south of Plainview 
runs about $15 an acre. Fifty miles 
from Plainview and from the railroad 
we reached Crosbyton, and five miles 
from this we reached Mr. Bassett’s 
home, in a canon formed by a branch 
of the Brazos river. He has a beauti- 
ful stone house, a never-failing stream 
running in front of it. The stream 


‘forms a series of beautiful falls and 


below the falls a splendid swimming 
pool. Here I enjoyed true southern 
hospitality, and it was with distinct 
regret that I left this beautiful home 
surrounded by trees, hills, and running 
water—such a contrast to the wide, 
flat plains. 

At the little town of Crosbyton I 
talked with many people. All were 
optimistic of course. I talked with 
some of the women and found them 
not so optimistic as the men. “You 
like this country pretty well, do you, 
Mrs. 2?” I asked of a tired look- 
ing little woman who had come with 
her husband from a northeastern state. 
She answered somewhat’ wearily, 
“Yes; it is awful healthy here, but it 
is mighty lonely. My daughter seems 
to mind it more than I do.” Then 
her daughter spoke up: “There is 
nothing doing at all around here for 
the young folks,” said_ she. Her 
mother continued: “In the spring the 








(Continued on page 908) 
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The use of the road drag during the 
past four or five years has done more 
to teach us the principles underlying 
the making of good dirt roads than we 
learned in the fifty years preceding. 
That is a strong statement but we 
make it with the firm conviction of its 
truth. When the merits of the drag 
were first presented to the editors of 
Wallaces’ Farmer by Mr. King we were 
convinced that the theory of its use 
was sound. So thoroughly convinced 
that we assumed the ‘responsibility of 
asking the management of the Chicago 
& Northwestern railroad to go to the 
expense of running a special car over 
its Iowa lines to demonstrate its use. 
The practical use of the drag has fully 
proved the soundness of the theory, 
and Wallaces’ Farmer takes consider- 
able satisfaction in the thought that 
it was instrumental in bringing it to 


GOOD DIRT ROADS 


THE SPLIT-LOG DRAG AS A ROAD BUILDER 












change the angle and the amount of 
dirt it will move. The log should be 
of light timber; box elder, cottonwood, 
beech, or something of that sort. It 
is better not to have it of oak. Mr. 
King says that the best split log drag 
he ever used was made of red elm. 
After using the drag for some time it 
will be found necessary to shoe the 
front log with a piece of iron three 
or four inches wide. An old wagon 
tire makes a good shoe for this pur- 
pose. The iron should be put on the 
right side of the front log and extend 
not more than three-fifths of its 
length. It should not project more 
than a fourth of an inch below the 
edge of the log. Do not face the en- 
tire front log with the iron. The 
length of the drag can be anywhere 
from seven to nine feet. The longer 
it is, the heavier it will pull. One 








No.1. SPLIT-LOG ROAD DRAG, 


the attention of the farmers of Iowa. 

The illustrations on our front page 
this week show several northern Iowa 
roads that have been put in prac- 
tically perfect condition and are being 
maintained by the road drag. In prac- 
tically every county in the state 
equally good illustrations can be found, 
for in every county there are at least 
a few men who have come to under- 
stand the value of the drag and are 
willing to use it to make good roads 
along their own farms. 

The best drag is made by taking a 
straight-grained log from seven to 
nine feet in length and about ten or 
twelve inches in diameter. This log 
is split or sawed lengthwise and the 
two halves set on edge, thirty inches 
apart, the flat sides facing forward, 
and firmly fastened together by three 
bars made of oak, osage hedge, or 





good farm team of horses weighing 
from 1,100 to 1,200 pounds each will 
handle a seven-foot drag nicely. A 
heavier team will be required for a 
heavier drag. 

After a somewhat careful study of 
the various types of drags, we are con- 
vinced that the split log drag is the 
best, and that when for any reason it 
is not convenient to make the drag 
of a split log the nearer you can come 
to the split log the better it will be. 
In some places where a log can not 
be obtained a telephone pole about 
twelve inches in diameter can be se- 
cured. This will make a_ splendid 
drag. Some towns are using drags of 
2x12-inch plank. These are reinforced 
by pieces of 2x6. We illustrate a drag 
made in this way which was used by 
Mr. King on the trip made along the 
line of the Northwestern in April, 1905. 








No, 2. DRAG MADE OF PLANK. 


other hard wood. The ceut shows 
the construction. The logs’ are 
fastened together with three strong 


pins wedged in. Note _ particu- 
larly the way the hitch is made—the 
chain running through the center of 
the log at the right end and over the 
log (looping around the pin) at the 
left end; this is important. The point 
of attachment for the doubletrees de- 
pends upon the condition of the road 
and the work to be done. The further 
to the right the hitch is made the 
greater the angle at which the drag 
will be drawn. Place a movable 
cleated platform on the cross pins to 
stand on when using the drag. You 
will find by experience that by shift- 
ing your weight on the drag you can 





This drag was used each afternoon to 
demonstrate the principle. It was 
fairly satisfactory, but rather heavy 
on the team. 

We urge, however, the necessity of 
sticking as close to the split log drag 
as possible. We do not believe it can 
be improved upon. In making it do 
not place the logs closer together than 
thirty inches. In riding it be careful 
that it does not tip forward with you. 
Keep children off of it, for if it should 
strike a stone or bump it will “buck,” 
and serious injury may result. 

To show at a glance the work it will 
do and has done, we present two 
photographs taken in a very wet sea- 
son of a very wet year; the first (Cut 
No. 3) is of the read along Mr, King’s 








farm on which his first experiments 
were made, and on which no other tool 
has been used for ten years. 

Note the three hats placed at either 
side and in the middle of the road in 
the rear of the buggies to show the 
contour of the cross section, or the 
elevation of the center above the sides. 

Figure 4 is a photograph of another 
piece of road in the immediate neigh- 
borhood, taken on the same day. The 
piece of road first illustrated is prob- 
ably the best piece of dirt road in the 
United States simply because the drag 
has been used on it longest, but it will 
be duplicated in the next few years in 
hundreds of other neighborhoods 
where and when the King drag is used 
by intelligent men. The second road 
is fairly typical of the dirt roads at 
their worst wherever there is a heavy 
rainfall and a deep, rich clay soil. 
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plastic, and the tracks of the horses 
hold water like a_ porcelain. dish. 
When dry it bakes as hard as sun- 
dried brick, or like the upper surface 
of a furrow in clay land plowed when 
the soil was saturated with water, and 
which becomes “bricked” by a few 
hours’ exposure to sun and wind. In 
fact, the action of the mold-board plow 
in a heavy saturated soil is precisely 
the same as that of the horses’ feet 
or the wagon tire in a clay road when 
it is saturated with water. In both 
cases the soil grains are split and a 
surface formed which water does not 
readily enter, but which if in cup form 
will hold the water until it evaporates. 
Soil in this condition makes the best 
of dirt roads when properly handled, 
and the drag is the best implement 
with which to handle it. The more 
clay the road bed contains the better 








No.3. ROAD DRAGGED BY MR. KING SINCE 1806. NOTE CURVATURE AS 
SHOWN BY THE THREE BATS. 


Wherever given a trial, the split log 
drag has both surprised and pleased 
all users by its efficient work, and 
ease and cheapness of operation. Sur- 
prise at the result of the use of the 
drag is greatly lessened, however, 
when we get a firm grip on the 
philosophy underlying dirt road con- 
struction and maintenance. Ordinarily 
we can secure fairly good roads over 
the prairie country, when the travel is 
light and no heavy hauling, by a very 
little grading and ditching, as long 
as we can use the common agricultural 
soil of the prairie as road material. 
This soil is well supplied with humus 
and therefore open and porous, per- 
mitting the free and easy movement 
of water. Decay of the grass roots 





road it makes when handled with the 
drag, moving it to the crown a little 
at a time and allowing it to be tamped 
firmly by the traffic. 

The drag is not a tool adapted for 
laying out new roads, nor for an agri- 
cultural soil, grass covered; nor is it 
the proper tool for excavating side 
ditches to carry off flood water; nor 
is it adapted for use on stumpy or 
stony roads. The drag’s especial field 
of utility is on deep, rich soils, 
whether prairie or timber, level or 
rolling, that have an annual rainfall 
of twenty-five inches or over, and 
where the roads have been graded and 
used long enough to wash out the veg- 
etable matter and thus fitted the road 
bed for puddling. It comes in after 

















Node UNDERAGGED ROAD ABOUT 200 4 


furnishes the road bed a sort of under- 
ground drainage, and with side ditches 
to carry off the water, the road, even 
when neglected by the supervisors, is 
frequently all that could be desired 
much of the year. Sometimes these 
prairie roads are much better without 
the supervisors’ supervision. 

In the course of time the vegetable 
matter or humus is washed out of 
these roads. The surface soil is blown 
away by wind or washed out by rains 
in a rolling country; the road bed 
reaches down to the underlyirg clay, 
which gradually becomes puddled by 
passing teams. The longer it is used 
the more it resembles brick clay when 
ready for the molder or the molding 
machine. When wet up it becomes 





“ARDS FROM ROAD SHOWN IN Now 8 


the grader has done its work and after 
side ditches have been made. It will 
attend to the surface drainage; but 
the under-drainage, when necessary, 
and the work of digging side drains 
must be done with other tools. 

The first thing to do is to make a 
drag according to the directions given 
in the foreging. The next thing is to 
use it. The time to use it is when 
the ground is drying after a heavy 
rain. In the case of very bad roads, 
like the one shown in illustration No. 
4, we believe time will be saved by 
hitehing four horses to the drag and 
going onto this road when it is as wet 
as possible, beginning at the side of, 
the track and working back and forth 
until a crown is made and the surplus 
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water worked out to the side. Ordi- 
narily, however, the time to use the 
drag is when the ground has dried 
enough to pack but not so wet that it 
balls up in front of the drag. Begin 
by driving down one rut and back the 


other. Two or three trips the first 
time are enough. Don't try to do it 


all at once. Remember that a good 
road must have a firm foundation, and 
the way to make this is to put ona 
little at a time and let the travel tamp 
it down. Aim to get the ruts filled 
the first time and the roadway 
smoothed. 

After the next rain drag again, and 
keep it up after every rain. It won't 
take long. If it is thought best to 
widen the road, which it usually is, 
the best way to do it is to wait until 
after another rain, and then when it 
has dried off sufficiently to plow read- 
ily plow one furrow along the outer 
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middle for a garden than for a team. 
At the same time the grader shaves 
off the hard surface that may be on 
either side of the road and makes it 
soft, for the action of the grader and 
the drag are quite distinct and op- 
posite—the grader smooths by cutting, 
the drag by puddling. 
lands loose dirt in the middle of the 
road; the drag lands partially puddled 
clay in the center of the road and 
compacts it. The grader leaves the 
road, whether in the middle or on the 
sides, in an excellent condition to grow 
a choice crop of weeds, which catch 
drifting dust, keep the road moist, and 


by their decay add purely vegetable 
matter entirely unfit for road _ build- 
ing. The drag kills weeds in their 


seed leaf and so puddles the soil that 
nothing can grow upon it. The trav- 
eler as he uses the road made by the 
grader naturally avoids the middle and 








Noth. IOWA ROAD DR. 
mark of the drag, take the drag and 
spread this smoothly over the surface 
of the road. In this way the road 
will be widened by the width of the 
furrow and will gradually become 
oval; that is, higher in the middle, 
and each time the drag is used will 
become a little smoother and a littl 
harder. If the road is still too narrow, 
plow another furrow, and so on, until 
the road has been widened as much 


as desired. 

u will at first 
correctnes 

roads, 
necessary 


Nine farmers out of te 
be disposed to doubt the 
of this method of handling the 
Their theory is that it is 
to grade up even an old road first 
before beginning to smooth it off. A 
little observation and experience 
should, however, teach practical 
farmer that this is an entirely mis- 
taken idea, and that a much better 
road can be made with the drag than 
with the grader, where the road bed 
has first been graded and in for 
some time, than can be made by a 
second use of the grader. i 


any 


use 


Even though 
the old road bed be hollow in the mid- 
dle it will be evened up quite fully 
by two or at most three times use of 
the drag. 

We can make the drag carry more 
or less dirt into the middle of the road 
by skillful operation. When this dirt 
is moved when damp it is more or less 
puddled, and travel still further pud- 
dles and compacts it. This first layer 
of puddled earth makes the foundation 
of the road. Every subsequent layer 
thickens and hardens it, and in time 
makes the road too high in the middle. 
It can then be leveled off by hitching 
to the middle of the chain and running 
the drag along the middle of the road, 


thus grading it down and making it 
oval instead of ridged in the center. 
In fact, we should build a road just 


as we build a stone wall, by commenc- 
ing at the bottom. 

Every farmer is quite familiar with 
the condition of an old road after it 
has been graded up with a road 
grader. While the grader smoothes 
the road along the edges, it carries 
into the middle of the road all the 
sods, clods, stones, tin cans, old bot- 
tles, straw, weeds, and other rubbish. 
The supervisor, thinking to do a good 
“job, levels this up with dirt from the 
ditch and makes it apparently smooth 
and oval, often a bétter place in the 








AGGED ONE SEASON 


takes the smoother sides, which, being 
because the hard surface has 
been shaved off by the grader, nat- 
urally ruts up this road bed and tends 
to shove it int dite! Then comes 
a heavy rain. The loose dirt holds 
this rain just like a plowed field. The 


sott, 


o the 


settling of it leaves it rough, the clods 
and sods resist pressure, while the 
loose dirt settles to the bottem, and 
a wagon simply makes a deep, uneven 
rut through this soft, yielding sub- 
tance, spoiling forever the grade. 
Water stays at the bottom of these 
ruts, and as the surface is not puddled, 
it is readily absorbed by the soil, and 
it will require from six months to a 
year of constant travel, inflicting more 


or less misery on the traveler, to get 
this newly graded road into Vv 
of good condition; or, if the grade he 
steep, rushes down at a mad rate and 
makes a deep gully, thus undoing all 
the work of the grader. Every tarmer 
knows how instinctively he avoids the 
middie of these newly graded roads. 
One experience of this kind should be 
sufficient to teach him how incom- 
parably better is the split log drag 
than any road grader for the purpose 
of reconstructing the grade in a 
puddled road. 

The farmer must not expect to make 
a perfect road with the split log drag 





sort 





The grader 








even in a year or two, any more than 
he expects to grow a tree in a year 
or two, or a crop of corn in a week or 
two, but by commencing with a proper 
foundation it is comparatively easy to 
thicken it slowly and gradually until 
you have an impervious roof over the 
entire road bed. The road will begin 
to be better as soon as the drag is 
used. If the roads are properly 
dragged during the season till late in 
the fall, and side drainage has been 
provided so that there is no water 
standing under the road bed, these 
roads can not become very soft “when 
the frost goes out.” If you do not 


allow the under road bed to become 
saturated with water, either through 
deficient drainage or through lack of 


sufficient covering, you can not have 
any great amount of frost in that road 
bed and therefore there is no “frost 
to go out,” and consequently there will 
be no “bottom” to “fall out” of the 
roads in the spring of the year. 


The underlying principles of the 
split log drag for all good roads, of 
whatever material, may be _ briefly 


summed up as follows: The wearing 
surface must be brought on in layers, 
the thinner the better. They must be 


of as uniform maierial as_ possible. 
The road must be smooth, hard, and 
oval, really a roof put over the road 
oval in shape, so that it will shed 


water as rapidly as possible, and per- 


mit evaporation by sun and wind in 
the shortest possible time, and thus 
prevent the water from accumulating 


under this roof or hard surface. 

The split log drag fulfills every pos- 
sible requirement, and at a tithe of 
the expense involved in the construc- 
tion of country roads by any other 
method known to mortal man. 


TILING QUESTION. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I would like some information with 
regard to putting in cracked tile. Are 
they as good as sound tile after they 
are once in the ground? Are cracked 


tile in a drain any more ept to fill 
up than sound ones? How should 
cracked tile be laid, with the crack 
at the side or on the bottom? There 
is some difference of opinion as to 
this matter. I am thinking of pur- 


machine and 
craiining as a 
like to know 


tile ditching 
expect to follow tile 
business, and I would 
how much profit there would be in 
running such a machine. Would a 
ditcher be likely to find all the work 
he can do on the average farm?” 

We are not just clear as to what 
our correspondent has in mind in his 
reference to cracked tile. If he means 
that the 
tile are cracked we would advise him 
not to bother with them ai all but to 
buy good tile. In view of the expense 
connected with tile drainage it will 
not pay to fool with imperfect tile. 
They should be hard, well burned, 
with true edges; lay any cracked ones 
to one side and use them in some 
place where they will not jeopardize 
the success of the entire drain. 

There is a constantly increasing de- 
mand in Iowa for competent ditchers 


chasing a 


any considerable number of 


and we are inclined to think that a 
bright young man who studies tile 
drainage might be able to make a 
good living with a tile ditching 


machine. 
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Get a little Buffalo Calf from your 
dealer. It's made from the leather 
that’s used in Bentley & Olmsted 
Company's Buffalo Calf Shoes. If 
you can tear the calf with your fin- 
gers, you'll get a pair of our best 
shoes absolutely free. The leather 
in them is taken from plump. 
healthy inside-raised cattle kill 

at just the proper age and season to 
insure the toughest and most flex- 


ible hides. 
BUFFALO 


B. & O. CALF SHOES 


save you money on every purchase. They wear 
longer, look better, and feel more comfortable 
than any other work shoe made. Strength, close- 
ness of grain, smoothness of finish and pliability 
ere all combined in our leather, The soles are 
made from _ heaviest weight Hemlock tann 

Texas steer hides. Heels, counters, insoles and 
slipsoles are all solid leather. All thread is waxed 
and triple lock-stitched. Vamps go clear to the 
the toe, making double thickness at 
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RNASE SEAR, 


soles over 

the tip. 
If your dealer doesn't handle our line, send us 

his name and we'll send the test tag and a 


pair of our best shoes $ Buys the 
Best 
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if you tear it with 
your fingers. es 


Bentley & Olmsted Co. 


Des Moines, lowa 















No More 


Sore Necks or 
Shoulders —= 


Over 60,000 now in use by 
4,500 
hem. Al- 
ranteed to 
the worst 





unches while 
your horse 
works—15 


days’ trial or 
Keep your horses well with 


mone’ back without question. 


WHIPPLE HUMANE 
= HORSE COLLARS 


Nov, hot weather is here, don’t use Cruel “‘Sweat-Pads”’ 
and ol.i-style, misfit collars which only make your borses’ 
shoulders worse —Just try these collars— No risk to you 

Fit any horse—No pressure on shoulder-blade or bones 


where sores come—No friction on neck or shoulders— 45 
$q. in. pulling surface on each shou:der, properly distri- 
buted—only 10 sq. ir. on other collars. Get our interesting 
Free Book. Thousands of testimonia!s of users and 
experience of 3 years proves this the greatest horse collar 
ever made—You'll say so vourself. Write neare 
HUMANE HORSE COLLAR CO. 

1619 Lowe Street, Chicago Heights, Illinois 

1956 South I3th Street, Omaha. Nebraska 



























Bale at Least Cost 


Our Daisy SELF- 
THREADI , self- 
feeding 


successful self- 
threading de- 

vice, automatic 
condenser increases re- 
sults. Open sid hopper. 
Free trial. Write today 
for Baler Rook and prices. 
GEO, ERTEL CO., Quincy, LL 



















Don’t break your back and kill your 
horses with a high wheel wagon, 
For comfort’s sake get an 


Electric Handy Wagon. 


It willsave you timeand money. A 
set of Electric Stee! Wheels will 
make your old wagon new at smail 
cost. Write forcatalogue. Iti*free. 








All Stee! and fron 

Two Men can run It. 

The Auto-Fedan Hay Press Co 
1559 W. 12th St. K. C. Mo. 
Ask for Catalogue No. 52 











water. 
world. 


Requires no painting. 


“Galvanized Rust-Proof Iron’’-every week. 


The Best Roofing Manufactured !~ 


Economical and easy to put on; no previous experience necessary. Absolutely guaranteed; brand 
new, clean stock. Bright asa dollar. Sheets are full size. Comes in Corrugated, ““V’’ Crimped, Standing Seam or Plain Flat 
Sheets. Heavily galvanized on both sides withthe most approved galvanizing material; preparation will adhere forever. “Galvanized"’ 
means that the iron has been coated with liquid Zinc, which makes it absolutely rust and weather-proof; mot affected by heat or 
cold. Makes buildings warmer in Winter and cooler in Summer. 
Fire and lightning-proof. Makes your insurance cheaper. 
Chicago House Wrecking Co. sells more roofing material than any other concern. 

Used in all climates. Forevery kind of building. 


PAINTED STEEL ROOFING AT $1.25 PER HUNDRED SQUARE FEET! 


Drains perfectly and does not soak, 
Sold direct from our own roofing factory—the largest in the 


Does not taint rain 


We sell thousands of squares of 








Fill in the coupon below. 


Roofing Supplies of 
Every Kind! 


Send for our S500 page Catalog No. 510. 
It is full of information for the shrewd, careful an 
economical buyer. 
of rare bargains. Price offers which command orders. 
Millions of dollars worth of merchandise, bought at 
Sheriffs’, Receivers’ and other forced sales, are plain- 
ly described in this book. SEND FOR IT. 
Chicago House Wrecking Co. 
35th @ Iron Sts., Chicago. 


Also in stock, a full line of painted Steel and Iron Roofing, Siding and Ceiling, a!l styles at prices from $1.25 sq, foot up. 
We wiil send you samples free of charge together with a vast amount of roofing informations 





Lists th ds upon th i 








FREE SAMPLE COUPON NO. =10 
Chicago House Wrecking Co., 35th & Iron Sts., Chicago.: 
Kind of Building 22... cece cece cece cccccs cece cece cess ceccee 0000 
Size of Roof .... 
If you want Siding or Ceiling give diagram and full dimensions.... 
When do you expect to order... oo -ccces vere cececceeseeeseee sees 


Name 2.04 coos cece coccns sees ees cecees oe ce seses ceeeet ese cees ee 


P.O. ccccecccces cece cecccee+ Re Fg Di ncoe secee State oc cece ones 





+ sees eeee 
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Save 
Roof Money 


Don’t judge roofing by the way it looks. 
There are more than 300 substitutes for the 
genuine Ruberoid. They have names which 
sound like Rubero‘d. Before they are laid 
they look like Ruberoid. 

But a single summer tells the difference. 

For there is no rubber in Ruberoid. It is 
not a tar roofing. Not an asphalt roofing. 
Not an asbestos roofing. 

Its wonderful properties are due to our ex- 
clusive product—Ruberoid gum. 

This gum is flexible like new rubber—but it 
permanently withstands the heat, the cold, 
the rain, the snow—which rubber will not do. 

It isso nearly fireproof that hot coals thrown 
on a roof of Ruberoid set fire neither to the 
roofing, nor to the timbers underneath, 


RUBEROID 


(REGISTERED LN U. 8, PATENT OFFICE) 
Rebeseld 2 roofing was the first ready roofing by 
severa 
«A ove ale roc alt roofings ont the so-called “‘rubber’’ and 
ngs have come—and gone—and 
ons yn a, While the first roofs of Ruberoid 
—put on more than seventeen years ago—look still 
for many more years of service. 
Ruberoid roofing is also made in colors. These 
colors—Red, Brown, Green—are a part of the 
roofing. They do not wear off or fade, 


Get This Free Book 


Before deciding on any roofing for any pu 
get our free book, whic Se the results of our 
teste with all kinds | oo fings—shingle, tar, tin, 
—e and ready roo 
his book isa gold t — ‘of practical roofing in- 
jeaeten and will be sent free to all who address 
Dovertmen nt 48E The Stan Oorapany, 
filliam Street, New York. 


Chicago “AA” 


Portland Cement 


makes the best and most 
economical concrete. 
Send us your name and 
address, and we will 
send you free our new 
book, ‘‘Cement on the 
Farm,’’also our booklet, 
**How to Mix Concrete,’’ 
which will save you 
time, worry and money. 
Write us today. 


CHICAGO PORTLAND CEMENT CO., Chicago, II. 
Makers of ‘‘ The best that can be made” 





































Drain Tile Outlet 
does the busi. © 
Protector docs *™* Dust: 
ble tostop up or for vermin toget 
in. Simple, durable, and inex- 
pensive. Write for booklet tell- 
ing all about it. 
TENOLD BROSB., 
Other patents pending. 


My \\ stizzzu BLIZZARD "eax 


Lilli Cuts any feed dry or green and elevates any height. 

No waste power. Can'tetrain. Has the only knives 
Hil adjustable while running. Self feed. Mounted or 
wii unmounted. Every machine tested and Guanan~ 


quit 





Jos. bw Mfg. Co. 
“228 ——y My Ss. 
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STACK COVERS 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE N° RES 


OMAHA TENT&AWNING CO. 


OMAHA:NEBR 


WRITE IF YOU > | 
USE OR WANT 


Rogers Coal Mining Co., Pella, lowa 














Kills Pocket Gophers and 
Ground Squirrels. Endorsed 
by State Experimental Sta- 
tions. 1,400 tablets prepaid 
=) forel.25. ‘Warranted. Raticide 
bee yh ee oan 
d direct. Bookie? free. 








WALLACES’ FARMER 


WILD ONIONS. 


A Missouri subscriber asks how to 
eradicate wild onions. As this pest 
seems to be increasing we republish 
an article which originally appeared 
in Wallaces’ Farmer about a year ago: 

The wild onion is not a native of 
this country, but was introduced at an 
early date from the old world. It is 
a perennial, living from year to year 
and propagating itself both by means 
of underground bulbs and _ above 
ground bulblets. Where the tops are 
not allowed to grow it reproduces by 
small secondary bulbs, which develop 
at the base of the old bulb. These are 
found in clusters from three to ten 
inches below the _ surface of the 
ground. Soon after the fall rains they 
send up new shoots, blue-green, which 
become more prominent after cold 
weather checks the growth of grass. 
Uninjured by cold, the bulbs grow to 
the size of peas or larger and in the 
spring new bulbs are formed at their 
bases. Where the tops are permitted 
to remain undisturbed, the plant prop- 
agates itself by bulblets like the sets 
of cultivated onions, as well as by the 
secondary bulbs under ground. The 
flower-bearing stems appear in May or 
early June, growing from ten to thirty 
inches high, the flowers varying from 
greenish-white to reddish-purple, and 
are usually followed by the bulblets, 
of which from forty to 120 grow on 
each plant. 

It will readily be seen from the 
above that the wild onion does not 
propose to be eradicated if it can help 
itself, and the man who has a field 
badly infested with them has his work 
cut out for him. It not only damages 
the land and interferes with the 
growth of grains and grasses, but it 
taints the flesh of animals which eat 
it, as well as the milk of cows, the 
odor passing over into the cream, 
skim-milk, and cheese. 

These above-ground bulblets ripen 
about the same time as winter wheat 
or rye, and it is impossible to separate 
them even with a good fanning mill 
until cold weather comes. when the 
bulblets freeze and dry up. They taint 
flour made from wheat or rye which 
contains them, and gum the rollers or 
buhrstones in the flour mills. 

It is very difficult to eradicate 
them. In a circular issued by the de- 
partment, experience with an acre in 
Pennsylvania ig cited. It was trenched 
by hand to a depth of about three feet 
and all the bulbs that could be found 
picked out by hand and destroyed. 
This greatly reduced the number of 
the weeds, but enough escaped to re- 
seed the land in a few years. Culti- 
vation with hoed crops will help, but 
hand work must follow, for the reason 
that the wild onion makes its principal 
growth in the fall and early in the 
spring. Probably the best plan would 
be to plow the land late in the fall, 
so as to leave as many of the bulbs 
as possible near the surface to be ex- 
posed to the freezing and thawing of 
winter. Then begin cultivation early 
in the spring, and continue it as long 
as possible to destroy any surviving 
shoots. If this is done and the field 
planted to corn, the cultivation of the 
corn continued until into July and then 
followed by hand-pulling in the fall, 
we presume the weeds could be eradi- 
cated. Unless thorough cultivation is 
given in the summer, it would be bet- 
ter to sow the field to small grain. 

In the south the following method 
is recommended: Plow the ground 
before any top sets are found and sow 
to two bushels of field peas to the 
acre, cut for hay, chop the land with a 
cutaway harrow or disk, and then in 
August sow to crimson clover, using 
fifteen pounds to the acre with a thin 
seeding on winter oats. Cut the clover 
and oats together for hay, put the 
land in corn and follow with winter 
oats and red clover. This will about 
destroy the onions. This is recom- 
mended by the North Carolina station. 
The Tennessee station recommends 
shaving the soil near the surface as 
often as the green shoots of the wild 
onion appear. This would be ex- 
pensive but probably effective. It is 
claimed that hogs confined on wild 
onion patches in a sandy land will root 
out the bulbs and destroy them; and 
that sheep pastured in the fields in 
the fall and early spring will crop off 
the leaves and thus retard the growth 
of the plant. 

After the number of plants has 
been reduced as much as possible by 








some cropping system the most 
effective way to complete the job of 
killing them is said- to be the use ‘of 
carbolic acid. It is claimed that a 
single drop of strong. carbolic acid 
dropped on a leaf or shoot will kill 
the shoot and the bulb on which it 
grows, and that a half teaspoonful 
applied so as to strike most of the 
leaves in a bunch as they grow on 
pastures or lawns will kill the entire 
bunch. The cheap commercial car- 
bolic acid is effective for this pur- 
pose. It can be applied with a com- 
mon machine oil can with a long 
nozzle, but as it takes considerable 
labor it will prove a rather costly 
operation. However, it is better to 
make a thorough job of it when once 
begun. The carbolic acid should be 
used in the late fall or early spring 
while stock is not in the field and will 
run no risk of being injured. 





COUNTRY LIFE CLUBS. 


While the Country Life Commis- 
sion, though still regarded by the 
president as in existence, is neverthe- 
less in cold storage waiting for con- 
gressional action with reference to 
publishing its report and editing the 
vast amount of exceedingly valuable 
material which it has collected, never- 
theless its influence has been felt 
more or less in many sections of the 
United States. Agricultural news- 
papers that were unfriendly to the 
movement are discussing much more 
fully than ever before matters affect- 
ing the welfare of the country folk. 
They have learned a great deal about 
country life. 

On May 8th a convention was held 
in Oklahoma, attended by delegates 
from Oklahoma and adjoining states, 
the object of which was the discus- 
sion of country life in that section 
for the purpose of devising means of 
rural improvement, social, material, 
intellectual. 

There is an association in Texas for 
ownership of small farms. There is 
a movement in Ohio that looks to the 
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co-ordination ‘of such agencies as the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, civic federation, federation of 
women’s clubs, national grange, na- 
tional educational association, feder- 
ated church council, the association 
of agricultural colleges and experi- 
ment stations, and various associa- 
tions for control of immigration. Its 
general object is the reorganization of 
country life. 

In Iowa they are beginning to or- 
ganize country life clubs. We note 
that in Lost Grove Township, Iowa, 
one such club has been formed. We 
hope other townships will organize 
similar clubs, electing such officers 
as president, vice-president, secre- 
tary and treasurer, who will perform 
the duties usually performed by such 
officers. Any meeting of farmers can 
organize such clubs. 

The object of the Lost Grove Town- 
ship Country Life Club is set forth in 
Article II of its constitution as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) The mutual improvement, en- 
tertainment, and social intercourse of 
its members. (2) To encourage a 
greater love for home life on the farm. 
(3) To advance the interest of the 
farmer educationally, socially, and 
financially. (4) To study the im- 
provement of farm conditions and 
further the methods of scientific agri- 
culture and improvement of the 
home.” 

We notice that the club referred to 
is taking up the road question, the 
building of concrete culverts,.and get- 
ting the community to unite in using 
road drags. This is a sample of the 
work that can be done by such asso- 
ciations. It is of the utmost import- 
ance that farmers in the _ different 
townships get together, say once a 
month in the summer and oftener in 
the winter, for the purpose of under- 
standing each other and co-operating 
in everything that tends to build up 
country life, and thus develop a rural 
civilization separate and distinct from 
that of the town. Clubs of this kind 
can do an immense amount of good. 













Here’s a wagon bed which can be adjusted for every 
purpose on the farm. It is in itself a complete set of 
boxes and racks, In from two to ten minutes you 
can easily convert it from @ grain tight box of larger- 
than-ordinary capacity, into a box of still greater 
capacity, as shown below; wood rack, as pictured 







above; hay rack, with or without sides; flat bottom 
rack, stock rack,etc. In one investment you have a wagon bed that takes the place 


of five orsix boxes and racks. 


Built To Last a Life Time 


The Mills Adjustable Wagon Bed 1s the most soundly and strongly made box ever 


placed on the market. It has animmense 


ing strength, as large as you will ever 


carry 
have touse on your farm. Itis built Cf seasoned timber and best Sesusine r Steel, It 
is guaranteed for one year against imperfections in material and workmanship. With 


— use and care will last a life-time. 


Any pass that becomes damaged can 


be replaced at small cost, by your home blacksmit 


The Mills Adjustable Wagon Bed 


Will More Than Pay for Itself in a Single Season 


It is so convenient that it saves you an untold amount of lifting, pitching and changing 
from one rack to another, The box is grain-tight, All the grain which shells o 
caught in the box aud saved, This means a vast saving—far bigger than you think. 


The Handiest Wagon Bed Ever Devised 


In a moments time it can be converted into just the kind ofa box or rack you need. A boy can make the changes. 





The Bed is built in sections a one section is changed atatime. All adjustments are made without removing the 
bed from the wagon wear. The Mills can be made so convenient for each kind of work that It dues away with 
a big lot of work. Witha Mills Bed one man can often do loading and hauling for which two would be re 


quired if an ordinary wagon were used. The ‘cut under’ 


enables ,outoturmin a smaller space than you can 


with ordinary wagons. It will fit any running gear, and carry as much grain as the heavy, grain tank wagons. 


Send for Catalog ‘‘A” 


li describes the Mills Adjustable Bed more in detail than we could attempt 
here, tells of all ite helpful adjustments, gives the dimensions and capacities 

of the three sizes, explains how stronyly itis made. You owe it to yo ourself 
to investiyate this wagon bed. It occupies only the space of one wayon in 
your shed but is really eight wagons in one at a little morethan the price 
of a good box and will pay for itself out of what it saves you in a single 


season. Write today. 


THE MUISCHLER COMPANY, Goshen, =" 


Just fill out and clip this Coupon 
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908 (8) 
ON THE TRAIL OF THE CORN BELT 
FARMER. 


(Continued from page #4) 





wind is frightful; the ground is dry 
and the wind blows across the plains 
for days at a stretch.” 

I took a drive over the country 
around Crosbyton. It looked exactly 
the same here as through the country 
to the north through which I had 
come. The soil is perhaps a trifle 
more sandy. Not much of the land 
has been opened up for farming. Near- 
ly all that is broken was broken this 
year for the first time. They plow 
the sod about two inches deep, turn- 
ing it completely over. They use a 
regular sod plow with bars instead 
of a moldboard, making less draft and 
doing just as good work. I saw sev 
eral pieces of this sod ground which 
had just been planted to Kaffir corn, 
practically the only crop srown in this 
neighborhood. Much plowing was yet 
in progress June 20th. 

The traction engine is coming in. 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


it bore bountifully. This year a late 
frost caught all of the fruit. The farm 
showed marks of good care every- 
where. The corn was as good as any 
I have seen, having been continuously 
enltivated and being entirely free from 
weeds. Like most of the corn here, 
it was drilled. This man did not have 
much to fear from dry weather, as he 
kept a beautiful dust mulch on all of 
his ground. The Kaftir corn was 
about four inches high and looking 
fine. He had a small field of cotton— 
the first I had seen in the range coun- 
try. It was just up and receiving its 
first cultivation. For the past eight 
years this man has averaged half a 
bale of cotton to the acre. Cotton is 
an exacting crop, and as the plains 
are cool for it, very little is raised. 
There was a nice windbreak of locust 
trees on this farm. The old gentle- 
man raised no alfalfa, notwithstanding 
his son’s assertion, but is intending 
to plant some the coming spring. 
West of Emma about thirty miles 
is a small town called Lubbock, the 





firm believers in the country; that is, 
those who stay. 

The soil, the climate, the crops, and 
the people of this country are all in- 
teresting. The soil is a sort of brown- 
ish red, or chocolate color, with a 
clay subsoil, and runs remarkably uni- 
form. Toward the south it becomes 
more sandy. It works splendidly mel- 
low and friable, much better than our 
corn belt soil in this respect. The 
surface soil is from one to three feet 
deep and is stored with the plant food 
of thousands of years of prairie grass. 
It yields abundantly when _ first 
plowed. How it will last no one can 
tell, as it has not been cultivated more 
than a few years. It is probably 
rather poor in nitrogen and humus, 
but nobody worries about that. The 
chief thought of the folks here is the 
rainfall. From the precipitation fig- 
ures which I have already given it 
will be noticed that the large part of 
this comes during the growing sea- 
son, and if it is well taken care of it 
should be sufficient to produce good 
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GROUP OF LAND SEEKERS READY TO DRIVE OUT FROM 


I saw one gasoline outfit at work 
pulling two gangs of big disks. The 
disks can be used when the ground 
fs too dry for the moldboard plow. 
They do not do as good work as the 
moldboard but plow a little deeper. 
They do not turn the sod over so well. 
I watched this outfit at work. The 
engine moved right along at a two- 
and-a-half-mile-an-hour gait, cutting 
a ten-foot furrow of sod. They figure 
that an outfit of this sort will plow 
around thirty acres a day. The engine 
cost about $2,350 and the two gangs 
of disks about $800. 

I ran across a 300-acre young 
orchard, probably the largest in the 
Panhandle. Cultivation has been good 
and the trees were in fine shape. 

From Crosbyton I drove across to 
Emma, the county seat of Crosby 
county. This town has no railroad; 
in fact, there is none in the county. 
The striking thing about Emma—and 
this applies to all of these little non- 
railroad towns—is the large number 
of loafers in front of the little stores. 
Some of these men own several see- 
tions of land, but hire someone to do 
what is done there and spend their 
time in front of some grocery store 
in old overalls and slouch hats, ex- 
pectorating tobacco juice vigorously 
and occasionally becoming energetic 
enough to tell stories. One slouchy 
individual! whom I had seen at Crosby- 
ton the day before had moved from 
the Crosbyton grocery store to the 
one at Emma. This fellow was the 
picture of dilapidation—a_ frayed 
moustache, scattering chin whiskers, 
battered hat, and shiftlessness all 
over; yet he owned several sections 
of land and was reported to be quite 
wealthy. His son was at home work- 
ing the land. At Emmal met a young 
fellow who had fallen into the same 
shiftless habit, and whose chief ac- 
complishment seemed to be prevarica- 
tion. He told me of his father’s farm 
some ten miles north, where he said 
they raised alfalfa seed at the rate of 
fifteen bushels to the acre, for which 
he got $15 a bushel. He also said his 
father had a fine orchard and that he 
was getting a yield of sixty bushels 
to the acre from his corn, etc., ete. I 
drove over to the old man’s place. He 
really did have a fine place. The 
orchard of peaches, pears, apples, and 
Plums was in good shape. Last year 





county seat of Lubbock county. It has 
a population of about 2,500, and is said 
to be the largest town in the United 
States without a railroad. There is, 
however, one in process of building, 
and Lubbock land values are soaring. 

Most of these little towns have rail- 
roads in prospect. They are coming 
into the South Plains country from 
all directions. As the proximity to 
the railroads determine land values 
very largely in this country, the com- 
ing of the road is watched with tre- 
mendous interest. Many railroads are 
being built by local concerns, with the 
hope that they will be taken over by 
the larger systems. 

Everywhere in this country the be- 
lief is firmly held that the rainfall is 
sufficient. Everyone seems to believe 
that when the country settles up there 
will be more rain. “Look at Kansas,” 
they say. When I first saw the plains 
country it seemed to me a desolate 
place. It is more of a change than 
one first appreciates from the luxuri- 
ant vegetation of Iowa, Missouri, and 
Kansas to the short, dry grass which 
covers the plains of the Panhandle. 
There seems to be nothing to the 
country but one broad plain covered 
with this short grass. Of course at 
this season of the year the contrast 
is most marked. The real estate men 
of this country do not care to bring 
buyers down now; they wait until 
August or September. By that time 
the rains have come and the plains 
are a beautiful green; Kaffir corn has 
made a rank growth; the country has 
on its Sunday clothes. Much of the 
land is held by old cattlemen who 
bought it years ago for a song. They 
don’t understand farming (perhaps 
they understand it as well as they 
want to) and are. selling’ their 
land at a good price. During the 
selling season farmers from  lIowa, 
Illinois, and other corn belt states are 
brought down by the ear load and 
train load. They are met at the sta- 
tion with automobiles, whirled off into 
the country fifteen, twenty, or even 
fifty miles, and sold before they fairly 
get their bearings. Some of these men 
repent at leisure; the women folks 
get homesick; the dry season comes 
on; the wind blows; there are no 
trees. 
become more contented, 


But after a season or two they 
and finally 
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crops. The older farmers here, how- 
ever, are not informed concerning the 
principles of soil cultivation and the 
conservation of moisture. Few of 
them have ever heard of the Camp- 
bell system. They do not need to culti- 
vate much to keep down weeds. The 
soil is so easily worked that any up- 
to-date farmer who is willing to work 
can save practically all of the moist- 
ure which falls and compel it to come 
up through the crops. There is great 
opportunity here for scientific methods 
of farming. 

The climate is one of the points con- 
cerning which the true Panhandler 
boasts. The altitude ranges from 
2,800 to 3,800 feet, and as a conse- 
quence the nights are cool and the 
breeze is always blowing. The days 
are very warm in the open, but at 
no time did I strike a day that seemed 
as warm, on an average, as our aver- 
age lowa June day. The cool nights 
make sleeping a delight. 

Everywhere through the Central 
Plains country water is easily reached 
at a depth of sixty to two hundred 
feet, striking the sheet water here. 
This is pumped by means of wind- 
mills. Although the natives profess 
not to need irrigation, there is a great 
opportunity for using windmill irri- 
gation in a small way to raise alfalfa 
and garden truck. 

The crops of the plains country are 
Kaffir corn, milo maize, Indian corn, 
wheat, oats, and garden truck. Kaffir 
corn is the big crop. It seems to be 
always sure, and can be planted as 
late as the last of June. The yield 
runs around a ton to the acre; this 
sells for $10 to $17 per ton, or has 
been selling at these prices. As a 
feed it is much like Indian corn, but 
is worth only 85 to 90 per cent as 
much for fattening purposes. The 
nights are too cool for Indian corn to 
make a big crop. Those who grow it 
either drill or list on ground that has 
been broken several years. They 
secure from fifteen to twenty bushels 
to the acre; although I have learned 
of some yields of forty to fifty bushels 
to the acre when the seasons were 
very favorable. Wheat and oats make 
good crops when the spring is not 
too dry, but they are uncertain. 

The plow has hardly made a mark 
in this country. Most of the land is 
in pasture. The grass is a short, 
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nutritious mesquit, and it is claimed 
that in a favorable season seven to 
ten acres will support a cow. This 
was formerly a great buffalo and ante- 
lope country. This year the season 
has been very hard on the cattle, and 
in some places many are dying for lack 
of feed and water. This, however, is 
hurting the rancher rather than the 
farmer. The true Panhandle farmer 
does not handle much beef stuff, or, in 
fact, any live stock. His chief busi- 
ness is raising Kaffir corn and waiting 
for the land to increase in value. This 
of course will have to change if this 
country becomes an agricultural coun- 
try. It is out of the question for the 
average farmer to make a permanent 
success here unless he handles live 
stock and makes that one of the main 
features of his farming. Dairying 
should be very profitable; there is one 
excellent dairy herd of forty Jerseys, 
some of which are producing twenty- 
five to thirty pounds of milk per day, 
and all of them are doing well. Good 
hogs can be raised on Kaffir corn. 
Chickens and all kinds of poultry do 
well. There is no dampness to kill 
off the young chickens. There is a 
great field here for horse breeding. 
At present there are few. good horses, 
and most of these are of the roadster 
type. Some good mules are being 
raised. 

The people in the South Plains coun- 
try are all very hospitable. They are 
a high type morally. There are no 
saloons in the Texas Panhandle. The 
Sabbath laws are very strict; I found, 
for instance, that ice cream can be 


bought on the Sabbath, but not ice 
cream soda nor. oranges. Rules 
against gambling are strict. There is 


no card playing in this country. A 
game with dominoes called “forty- 
two” is played in the hotels. Nowhere 
except in Amarillo did I see a negro. 

It is evident that there is a future 
for the Panhandle. With the influx 
of farmers from the corn belt good 
farming methods will be introduced; 
better crops will be grown; more live 
stock will be raised; more schools 
and churches will be established. 
Many who come will be discouraged. 
Each one must make up his mind to 
suffer the inconveniences of the 
pioneer, the lack of social intercourse, 
ete. This will be harder on the women 
folks than on the men. The corn 
belt farmer who comes into this coun- 
try should own at least a section, and 
the more the better. Those who han- 
dle a large amount of land should 
operate with traction plows. The man 
who expects to buy in this country 
should come down as soon as possible 
and see it before the summer rains 
change its appearance. The best time 
for the buyer to come is in April, May, 
or the early part of June. He then 
sees conditions at their worst. It is 
to the seller’s advantage of course to 
bring him later in the season. Land 
prices have increased very rapidly dur- 
the past year; it has been a land 
boom. Folks who bought a year ago 
and have seen their land double in 
value are of course enthusiastic about 
the country. 


Hoosier One-Horse Grain Drills 


Every year the practice of sowing 
wheat between rows of standing corn 
is becoming more popular. There are 
many advantages in this method. It 
permits of allowing the corn to stand 
until fully matured, and at the same 
time the fall seeding is not interfered 
with, because the sed can be put in 
the ground at the proper time. The 
Hoosier One-Horse Five Disc or Five 
Hoe Drill, with and without Force 
Feed Fertilizer and Grass Seed At- 
tachments, will be found admirable 
for this purpose. They possess many 
features not found on other machines 
of this class. They are made with 
adjustments enabling the user to em- 
ploy them between different width 
rows. These machines are manufac- 
tured by The American Seeding- 
Machine Co., Incorporated, Richmoni, 
Ind., and we sell Hoosier Drills under 
such a fair and liberal guarantee that 
no risks are run in purchasing. Send 
to us for a Hoosier One-Horse Grain 
Drill catalogue, and if you desire 
special information, we will be pleased 
to furnish it. Go to your implement 
dealer and insist on seeing the 
Hoosier before buying any other drill. 
AMERICAN SEEDING - MACHINE CO0., Incorporated, 

RICHMOND, INDIANA. 
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Tires 


They are tire protectors, made of chrome 
leather studded with steel studs held on the 
tires by spring wires on each side. Anyone 
can easily fit them to any make of tires. 

They cost only about one-half as much as 
tires. 


Puncture-Proof, Non-Skidding. 


Will save double their cost even on good 
roads. On rough, rutty or rocky roads they 
will save over half the tire expense, besides 
doing away with punctures and skidding. 

The only protectors that never heat or 
chafe the tire. 

Guaranteed to give good service and to save 
the tire. 

Over 40,000 sold in last three years. 

Send for free catalog and our special offer. 


LEATHER TIRE GOODS CO. 


Whirlpool Ave. 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


WAGNER 
MOTOR CYCLES 


The Right Machine 
at the Right Price 























oa J 
Tourist Model 3 h. p. $200. 


Send for Descriptive 
Catalog No. 6, 


Wagner Motor Cycle Co. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 








$50 TO $300 SAVED 


We are manufacturers, not merchants. Save dealers, 
jobbers and catalog house profit. I°ll save you from 
$50 to $300 on my High Grade Standard Gasoline 
Engines from 2 to 22-H.-P.—Price direct to you 
Jower than dealers or jobbers have to pay for 
similar engines in carload lots for spot cash. 


















Direct 
From 
y My Fac- 
tory on 30 
Days’ Free 
Y Trial. Satistac- 
tion or money 
f back. Write forspec- 
ial proposition. All 
7 you pay me is for raw 
material, labor and 
One small profit. Send for 
my big BOOK FREE. 


Wm. Galloway, Pres. 
Wm. Galloway Co. 
116 Galloway Station 

Waterloo, lowa 


Price and quality speak for themselves 
and you are to be the sole judge. 
Sell your poorest horse and buy a 


5-H.-P. only $119.50 












or any other work to do that can be done witha 
gasolineenginet Doit with a WATERLOO 
BOY. We'llsend you one. We'llallow you 

to uS@ It for thirty days free. Saw fe 
your wood, grind your feed, churn your butter, 
turn your washing machine, run the separator. 
Prove the pleasureand profit ofa WA 
L008 + If it does not give y s- 












ure and profit—if it does not entirely sz y 
you, send it back—we will pay the 
freight both ways and refund your 
money. If you wish to keep it we will givean Irop 
Clad Guarantee for 5 Years. You will aave money 
m, from the day you adopt the Water- 
loo Boy. Write us for catalog, 














FNGINE CO. 
186 Se AVE 
WATERLOO. IOWA. 








Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


Saves money andtrouble. Made 
of lasting Trinidad Lake Asphalt. 


Fully guaranteed. Look for the trade-mark. 
oo for samples and the Good Roof Guide 
ook. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York San Francisco Chicago 
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PROFITABLE FEEDING OF HIGH 
PRICED CORN. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Now when apparently most farmers 
have gone out of the hog business— 
literally stampeded by the high priced 
corn—even disposing of the valuable 
brood sows and neglecting the spring 
crop of pigs, it is worth while to look 
into the outcome of the bunches of 
hogs that have been fattened by the 
regular live stock men who are thor- 
oughly and thoughtfully committed to 
the business as a wise and profitable 
system sure to work out right in the 
average of a series of years. Mr. S. 
B. Mason, McLean county (Illinois), 
is such a farmer, and he has just sold 
eighty-six pigs, averaging 195 pounds, 
that brought him $1,198.78 at the local 
railroad station. He got $7.121%4 per 
hundredweight, or $13.89 per pig, net 


cash. 

There were ninety pigs in the bunch 
and they weighed 10,980 pounds, or 
122 pounds per head, when he began 
feeding them March 22d. April 20th 
it was necessary to take out four sows 
that weighed 665 pounds. All the corn 
was bought to feed these pigs, 349 
bushels at 6114 cents and 203 bushels 
at 70 cents. The hogs were not fed 
with cattle, and at no time were they 
given a full feed of corn. They were 
fed on blue grass and woods pasture 
after the grass was big enough, and 
weighed at home 17,045 pounds when 
sold June 11th. The sale weight at 
the station was 16,825 pounds. The 
home weights show a gain of 6,065 
pounds. These hogs were weighed 
May 10th and May 24th, showing a 
gain of 1,180 pounds from _ ninety- 
seven bushels of corn fed, or a little 
over 12 pounds of pork per bushel of 
corn. The four sows had gained 177 
pounds up to the time they were re- 
moved from this bunch, and _ this 
makes a total gain of 6,242 pounds, or 
11% pounds per bushel of corn fed 
during the entire period, and a return 
of 80% cents per bushel for the corn. 
This is in addition to the advance in 
price of the original 10,980 pounds 
when the feeding began. As _ stock 
hogs they would then have brought 
5 cents if sold to cattlemen to feed, 
and the advance of more than 2 cents 
per pound means a profit of $332.14. 

The total cost of the 552 bushels of 
corn was $356.73, and the average 
price paid was a little over 64% cents 
per bushel. The gain produced while 
feeding paid him 16 cents per bushel 
above the cost of his corn. Probably 
it is fair to count the weight of the 
four sows retained, 665 pounds, ai 
the same price, $7.121%4, making $47.38, 
which brings the total return up to 
$1,246.16. The total cost of the corn 
taken from the selling price of the 
hogs leaves $889.43. The exact profit 
in this whole deal would be found by 
estimating the cost of the pasture and 
production of these pigs and labor 
bestowed upon them, and deducting 
these three items from the $889.43, 
and not forgetting the benefit to the 
land of having this grain fed upon it. 

Other farmers suggested to Mr. 
Mason that it would be pretty difficult 
to get any profit in feeding hogs on 
60 and 70-cent corn, but he saw the 
great drift of farmers out of the pig 
business and the advancing market, 
and had faith in producing pork when 
most of the other fellows were not 
doing it. 

Here is another McLean county in- 
stance of the splendid reward of a 
young farmer who had no notion of 
abandoning his feeding operatios: H. 
B. Quinn fed cattle as usual, and had 
the hogs to follow them. On May 
27th he marketed a car load of these 
hogs, averaging 245 pounds, in Chi- 
cago at 7% cents per pound. The load 
netted him $1,255 after paying freight 
and market expenses. He had to buy 
some 60-cent corn for these hogs, and 
for the last two months they received 
one-fourth feed, about three bushels 
per day, in addition to following the 
cattle upon the grass. He will have 
another small load of pigs that will 
probably bring him a higher price, and 
he is raising a hundred spring pigs 
as usual. 

Mr. H. S. Seitz is another man who 
isn’t afraid to feed high priced corn 
to hogs, and several weeks ago he 
sold sixty-four head averaging 254 








2 ROOFING 


Five Roofings Tested 


OakrForD, Pa., February 15, 1908. 








GENTLEMEN: 

The Amatite Roofing you advised me to try has proved to be 
the best roofing I have on any of my chicken houses, having tested 
it for two years with four other roofings. Consequently, when I 
was compelled to buy a new roof on my wagon house, used Amatite. 

If you see fit to use this letter as a testimonial, you will be 
doing the chicken fanciers a great benefit. 

If anyone wishes to see how the roofing lasts I will be pleased 


to have them visit my farm. Yours truly, 
Hi. Crest Farm. WILLIAM F, FOTTeRALL. 
This is the kind of letters which | which holds it in place is a power- 
we get daily regarding Amatite. ful adhesive. 
When it was first put on the The price of Amatite is very low. 


market a great many people were | The smooth surfaced roofings sold 
attracted by it, but did not wish to | at the price of Amatite are usually 
spend all their money in a new | a one-ply or half-ply grade which 
type of roofing, so they used some | is very flimsy and light in weight, 
Amatite with the old-fashioned | and do not compare with Amatite, 
‘‘smooth surfaced’’ roofings right | which is five-ply. Amatite has a 
alongside so as to get a good com- | double layer of Coal Tar Pitch, a 
parison of their durability. Now | double layer of wool felt, and a 
they are finding that Amatite with- | real mineral surface. 

out any painting lasts longer than 
other nh that need continual | Free Sample and Booklet 
serneang and they are writing in 

etters like the above. 








Send for a Sample of Amatite- 
and see what the mineral no-paint 

Amatite has a surface of real | surface looks like. You’ll then 
mineral matter which will not rub | understand why it is s0 much bet- 
off or wear off, as the coal tar pitch | ter than ‘‘painted roofing.’’ 


BARRETT MAUFACTURING COMPANY 





New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
Cincinnati Minneapolis Cleveland St. Louis 
Pittsburg New Orleans Kansas City London, Eng. 











BUY A BOVEE FURNAGE 


Direct From the Factory 


And Save $50 to $100 on Your Heating Plant 
They Actually Save From One-Third to One-Half the Fuel 


We have one of the best equipped furnace factories in the west and make 
more than 30 different furnaces of seven leading styles and can furnish our cus- 
tomers with practically any size or style of furnace they may desire, either Up- 
right or Horizontal, sufficient to heat a large church or school house, down to a 
cottage heating plant with all pipe, registers and fittings for 655.00. 

Our furnaces are the only furnaces having a Perfect Ventilating Sys- 
tem for every part of the house. 

We ship your furnaces cut tofit. Any handy man can {install them without 

Catalogue and full specifications free. 


the ald of a tinner. 
BOVEE GRINDER AND FURNACE WORKS, 195 8th Street, Waterloo, lowa 
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* He who attempts to grow fruits without a Sprayer is bandl- 
: capped. Blight and bugs, rot and rust, mold and mildew, all 
‘ conspire to damage the crop, and in all cases sncceed if the farmer doce 
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not spray. This is the only hand pamp having automatic agitator and brush for clean- 


ing strainer. Valuable book of instruction free. FIELD FORCE PUMP CO.44 lim 8rt., Extra, ea 














pounds at 7 cents on the local market. | winter and spring and to have several 
They brought him $1,138, or $17.78 per | litters of pigs coming on to fatten on 
head. These hogs followed cattle and the new corn. 
were given a little extra corn. ARTHUR J. BILL. 
The mass of farmers in central IIli- Illinois. 
nois seem to have gone out of the 
hog business in a single plunge. The 
writer can see how it might be ad- | SHEEP FEEDING INFORMATION 
visable for many to reduce their pig WANTED. 
feeding, and for some in cramped cir- . mn 
cumstances to abandon the sauna To Wallaces’ Farmer: : 
of a bunch of hogs, but for the life I have been feeding some sheep for 
of him he can not understand how several years with satisfactory results. 
thoughtful men of means and experi- I go to some market and get lambs, 


ence on the farm could follow the ri 
: ; run them in the corn fields and then 
stampede and even dispose of most 


or all of their brood sows. The cases | feed them out on corn and clover hay. 
cited above and a number of others It is the best way I know of to clean 
in central Illinois strikingly illustrate out a corn field. I would like to hear 
the wisdom of going in the opposite from some others, who have had ex 
direction from the crowd and stand- perience in feeding lambs or other 
ing by a carefully considered system sheep, on the subject of shredded corn 
of farming to which one’s plans and | fodder compared with clover hay for 
equipment have been adjusted. The | roughness, and also whether cotton- 
crop of spring pigs has been quite | seed meal makes a good feed for 
generally neglected and it is going to | lambs the last thirty or sixty days 
be a very tedious and expensive thing | before sending to market. No doubt 
for the farmers to get started again many of your readers have had ex: 
with good breeding stock. Probably perience on these two points, and I 
many of them are already seeing how | think it would interest a number of 
foolish and wasteful it was to dispose | us if they would give this experience 
of good well proven brood sows. It | in the Farmer. 

would not have taken a great deal SUBSCRIBER. 
of corn to carry them through the Keokuk county, Iowa, 
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Westward Go To IDAHO! 


Crops Never Fail 

















AN IDASO OATS FIELI. 


The Upper Snake River Valley has golden opport- 
unities for the farmer and tnvestor. Thousands of 
acres of lands that average 6 tons of alfalfa, 50 
bushels of wheat, 100 busbels of oats, 600 bushels 
onions Or potatoes and 20 tons of sugar beets per 
acre. Cheapest and best water rights in existence. 
It's the soll, the sunshine and the water. Write 
«©. C. Meore Heal Katate Co., for ioformation 
and free photo of above grain field. Address 

St. Anthony or Ashton, Idaho. 


— 
SURE Towa 


The Farms that 
MONEY 22!" 
world over. 


Absolutely safe. No better 
investment in the world. 


The place for trust or private 
funds. 
Write for lists, ete. 


R. J. BECKER, Sec’y 
CALMAR, IOWA. 


Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in Land Everywhere 














MOFFAT ROAD OPENING 


GOVERNMENT LAND 
FREE IN ROUTT COUNTY 


COLORADO 


To secure good farmers, we tell you how to 
locate 160 acres of fine government Jand in Route 
County on Moffat Road Denver, Northwestern 
& Pacific Railway. Big erops, pure water, good 
soil, fineclimateand markets, We haveno!land 
to sell, its absolutely free from the government. 
Law al!ows you to return home for 6 months 
after filing. Write for free book, maps and full 
information that tells how to get this land free. 
Address, W. F. JONES, General Traffic Manager. 
413 mejestic Building, Denver, Colerade 


South Dakota Lands 


Do you want a farm at €15 per acre and upward, 
that will grow corn, wheat, oats, flax, rye and bar- 
ley; thatis In a well settied country close to schocls 
and transportation, with abundant water and healthy 
climate? If 80, investigate what we have to offer in 
Hughes, Sully, Hyde and adjoining counties tn cen- 
tral South Dakota. Write us today. 

WE HAVE BARGAINS. Address 


QUALE & JOHNSON, Blunt, South Dakota 


Read This! 


We will have the banker guarantee your fare both 
waysif you don't fad things jost as represented to 
our deseriptions of beautiful Southeast Minnesota. 
Do you want a square deal fn an improved farm in a 
firat class diversified farming country, close to the 
north line of lowa? If eo, write us at once. 


J. L. GRISWOLD, Dodge Center, Minn. 


MICHIGAN LANDS 


Bend for my free 32-page fllustrated booklet and 
map of the Dempscy lands In Mason and Lake Coun- 
ties, Michigan; unexcelled for general farming and 
sheep and cattle raising. Best land at lowest prices 
in Michigan. Easy terme. 


JE. Merritt, Manistee, Mich. 


IOWA Fans 


In the south central corn and bluegrass belt. See 
these farms before you buy. Bestof soll. All kinds 
of fruits. Fine water. No better farming country. 
Write at once for our large fliustrated farm list to 


E. E. McCALL, Winterset, lowa 


MOST of satisfied lowa farmers are prospering 

in this famous Montevideo corn and clover coun 

try of 8. W. Minnesota. For that tired tenant feel- 

ing, own a farm home tn this rich black loam prairie 

region. 630 pera. and up for improved farms. Easy 

to buy—pleasant to Iive on—profitable to farm— 

quickly paid for. Write today for free land circular 

and price list to EK. H. Crandall, the Land Man, at 

Montevideo, Minn. Putitoffand pay more dollars 
for less acres. 




















WALLACES’ FARMER 


WEATHER CROP BULLETIN. 

The Iowa Weather and Crop Service 
has issued the following bulletin for the 
week ending July 3, 1909: 

“From Monday to Friday the weather 
was almost tropical with maximum tem- 
peratures on two days ranging from 90 
degrees to 98 degrees and a high per- 
centage of humidity, but the week closed 
with an unusually cool wave and general 
rains. At the central station the mean 
temperature, 60 degrees on Sunday, was 
the lowest on record for the Fourth of 
July during the past thirty years. 
Showers were general except over the 
northeastern counties the first of the week 
and scattered showers occurred in a few 
localities an June 20th and 30th, but the 
amounts of rainfall were not much above 
the normal except over the south central 
and extreme northwestern counties, 
where they ranged from two to. over 
three inches. The heavy rains in the 
southern districts have caused further 
delay in cleaning the corn fields and as a 
result there has been a large acreage 
abandoned. Over the larger part of the 
state the conditions were favorable for 
cultivation and much of the corn has 
been laid by with a portion of the crop 
up to the Fourth of July standard in size, 
color and condition. The small grain har- 
vest has begun in the southeastern coun- 
ties and oats, barley, rye, and wheat 
have headed nicely in northern districts. 
The condition of those crops is generally 
good except in localities where the moist- 
ure has been excessive, but even there 
no rust is reported. Oats straw is, how- 
ever, shorter than usual. Clover cutting 
is general and considerable timothy was 
put up during the week in fine shape. 
Potatoes and garden truck are thrifty and 
while there has been a decline in the con- 
dition of fruit there will be a fair crop 
of apples. 

“Following is a summary of reports re- 
ceived from crop correspondents of the 
lowa Weather and Crop Service, showing 
the estimated condition of staple crops 
July 1, 1999, as compared with the aver- 
age condition on that date in past years: 
Corn, 92 per cent; winter wheat, 96; 
spring wheat, 95; oats, 91; rye, 96; barley, 
$4; flax, 94; hay crop, 100; pastures, 103; 
potatoes, 100; apples, 76; plums, 68; 
grapes, 865. ° 

“Condition July 1, 1998: Corn, 85 per 
cent; winter wheat, 99; spring wheat, 4; 
oats, 909; rye, 95; barley, 93; flax, 89; hay 
crop, 103; pastures, 194; potatoes, 99; 
apples, 50; plums, 49; grapes, 890. 

“July ist average of the past ten years: 
Corn, 89 per cent; winter wheat, 92; 
spring wheat, 92; oats, 90; rye, 93; barley, 
94; flax, 92; hay crop, 88; pastures, 96; 
potatoes 98. 

“A revised estimate of the area of corn 
planted this year shows about 12 per 
cent, or an average increase of 2 per 
cent, compared with the area planted in 
1908, and a decrease of a little over 2 per 
cent as shown by reports on June 1, 1999, 
before the heavy rains began.” 


JULY 1ST CROP REPORT FOR 
MISSOURI. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In spite of excessive rains in some sec- 
tions the corn shows a very satisfactory 
condition. The heavy rains in the north- 
western portion of the state have caused 
some corn to be lost in the bottoms and 
have prevented proper cultivation, and 
the corn is beginning to get weedy. The 
condition in the entire state is 86, as 
compared with 84 last month, and an 
average of 82 for the past ten years. In 
the southern par: of the state quite a 
lot of the corn is laid by and some of it 
is tasseling. In general the condition of 
corn is mueh above the average, and 
prospects are better than any year since 
the record crop of 1902. The acreage this 
year is very large, being 7 per cent greater 
than that planted last year, or approx- 
imately 7,800,000 acres. 

GEO. B. ELLIS. 

Secretary Board of Agriculture. 


HOW ABOUT A SILO THIS YEAR? 

The Wallaces’ Farmer reader who is 
either dairying or feeding cattle or rais- 
ing pure bred cattle who has not already 
investigated the silo proposition should 
not fail to do so at once. The silo is 
undoubtedly one of the best investments 
that the dairy or stock farmer can make, 
as it enables him to keep many more cat- 
tle on the same sized farm than he could 
otherwise Keep, and means a big economy 
in feeding. A silo that has been used 
quite extensively in Iowa and which is 
recognized as one of the most satisfactory 
manufactured is the Saginaw silo, which 
the Farmers’ Co-operative Produce Com- 
pany, Dept. W, Des Moines, Iowa, have 
for sale in this territory They have a 
special. proposition on their silo which 
they want to tell Wallaces’ Farmer read 
ers about, and = they ire also desirous 
of sending Wallaces’ Farmer readers a 
copy of their new catalogue, which gives 
facts and figures with reference to silos 
and silage, as well as giving full infor- 
mation with reference to the Saginaw 
silo. We feel quite sure that a copy of 
this catalogue will be of value and inter- 
est to our readers, and trust that a good 
many of them will send therefor. Don't 
fail to investigate the silo proposition. 
It is one that every lowa farmer should 
investigate, and the special offer of the 
Farmers’ Co-operative Produce Company 
will unquestionably interest our readers. 
Read the advertisement. 


ALFALFA SEED. 

The best time to sow alfalta in Iowa 
and Illinois territory is August or the 
latter part of July. This has been the 
experience of those who have tried 
alfalfa, as they have invariably been able 
to get a good stand from sowing the last 
part of July or the first part of August. 
A firm that has good alfalfa seed for 
sale is the Griswold Seed Company, of 
159 S. Tenth street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
In their advertisement in this issue they 
point out that their seed is from 98 to 
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ton, lowa. 
any product of the farm. 


bath, ete. The house is finished in 
mills and tanks. 


the price. He wants to sell. 


$160 per acre. I 
See or correspond with 


Fine Farm for Sale 


205-acre farm located one-half mile southwest of the city limits of Burling- 
Burlington is the very best market in Iowa for hay, corn, oats or 
This fine farm consists of 125 acres of level tiled 
out prairie land that is very productive, 20 acres more of good farming land 
and 60 acres of fine timber pasture with living water in same. The house is 
one of the finest farm houses in the state and is modern in every particular, 
containing furnace heat, acetylene gas plant, hot and cold water, sinks, closets, 
ard wood, with hard wood floors, fine 
library room, large basement of several rooms. 
The barn is a mammoth structure, covering all kinds of space, double corn 
cribs, two-story chicken house, fine new hog house, two fine wells with wind- 
Fruit in abundance of all kinds of fine budded fruit. 
is no finer or better farm in the state, and the owner is offering it cheap for 
This is a farm for a country gentlemen, for 
handling blooded stock or even for the poor man to get rich on. 
beat it in the west at $200 per acre, but the owner has instructed us to sell it 
Come and see us and we will show it without expense to you. 


MORONY & HURLEY, 













House contains 12 nice rooms. 







There 







You cannot 








Mt. Pleasant, lowa 

















THE LAND of the BIG RED CLOVER 


Now is your opportunity to get a farm in one of the greatest stock and dairy countries tn the world, 
where you can pasture a cow to the acre, and cut from three to four tons of Timothy and Clover to the 
acre. Tame grasses are the weeds that live stock is turning into cash. Unexcelled for all kinds of grain, 
vegetables and smal! fruits. Timber for fuel, fencing and bullding purposes. An abundance of good soft 
water. Situated in Kanabee County, just half-way between St. Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth. Lands 
sold on long time and easy payments. Our illustrated Souvenir and Map will tell you all about it. 


mM. E. RUTHERFORD & CO., Mora, Kanabeco County, Minnesota 














in the banner county of the famous bluegrass 
If you want something 


© 
region of central lowa. 
oice arms OF a ep gilt-edged at a reasonable figure, write for lists to 
Oo. E. BEACH, Winterset, lowa 








99 per cent pure by government test, and 
that there is no dodder or sweet clover 
therein. They quote very reasonable 
prices on alfalfa seed for early orders. 








AMATITE ROOFING FOR FARM USE. 


The Barrett Manufacturing Company, 
of New York City and Chicago, Illinois, 
point out in their advertisement the ex- 
perience of Wm. F. Fotterall, of Hill- 
crest Farm, Pennsylvania, with their 
Amatite roofing. He tried Amatite on 
chicken houses, testing it thoroughly with 
four other roofings for two years, and 
after this test bought Amatite when he 
needed further roofing material. The 
tarrett Manufacturing Company simply 
ask that readers of Wallaces’ Farmer in- 
terested in building material secure their 
roofing catalogue and free sample of their 
Amatite. A postal card request will 
bring both. Read their advertisement, 
and when writing them mention Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, please. 


ANDS FOR SALE! i=coms 
: is one of 


the best counties in Missouri for the farmer, and 
seldom falls to produce fine crops, regardless of con- 
ditions in other states. All crops are up to the 
standard again this year (1909), and the condition of 
corn la much above tne average, and prospects are 
better than any year since the record crop of 1902. 
Those to whom we have sold farms say they are 
prospering better than ever before, and their farms 
are not onthe market. We have just as good farms 
on our list to sell at reasonable prices. Write for 
price list and come early, as this year will practically 
see our list cleaned up. SMITHER & COOLEY, 
Real Estate and Loans, Brookfield, Mo. 


240 -Acre lowa Farm 


$8,000 in improvements. Joins town. No waste land. 
Tiled, fenced and cross-fenced hog tight. Price $150 
peracre. Address 

RK. M. WELCH, 


o7-4ce= FAKM BAKRGAIN—On interurban 
e 2 miles from lowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 
Regular car service to college and city, also to Des 
Moines. An ideal location for dairy farm. Crops 
include twelve acres of alfalfa. Willi sell crops and 
all. A chance for one desiring to educate his family. 
M.L. BOWMAN, Iowa State College, Ames, lowa. 














Des Moines, lowa 








OWA FAKM AT BARGAIN PRICE— 

Comprising 242 acres, in northern part of state, 
near goud town. All corn land; gently rolling and 
fairly well improved. Easy terms. Will take in 
stock merchandise or town property. Also have a 
few otber destrable iowa farms at attractive prices. 
Write W. H. HODGE, Estherville, lowa. 


Rich Prairie Farms 940.00 to 870.00 per acre. 
Corn, blue grass, clover, 
timothy. On Rock Island ratlroad, 9) miles east of 
Kansas City, 200 miles west of St. Souis. List and 
particulars free. J. A. MCCONNRL, Ionia, Mo. 
'{REKAT FAKBM SACKIFICE. We have the 
greatest 1,240-acre farm bargain in the United 
States. Get particulars. United Investment Co., 
503 Rookery Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 














OWA FAKMS—Send for our new catalogue. 
Improved farms in Lowa, Illinois, and otherstates. 
Fuil descriptions with pictures. Some to rent and 





TT MEME never was a better time to see exactly 

what grows in Southeastern Kansas than 
now. We would be pleased to show you the land. 
Mutual Realty Exchange, 1921 Main Street, 
Parsons, Kansas. 


\ ICHIGAN FARMS—All sizes and prices, 
4 easy terms, near good schools, churches, R. F. 
D., telephone, clay loam soil; list free. The Evans- 
Hott Co., Fremont, Mich. 








32() ACHES best soil on earth, two miles from 
Pm! county seat. 6 per acre. A. J. McMahon 
Endicott, St. Paul, Minn. 





\HOLCE tmproved farms in Dallas Co., Mo., $20 
and up peracre. Davis,& Sturgeon, Buffalo, Mo 





M*32: THEIS & CO., of Metz, Vernon Co., 
Missour!i, will sell you the best land for the 
money in the state. 





OR SALE CHEAP—Improved farm in Lin- 
coln County, Oklahoma, on line of Frisco kL. R. 
Easy terms. F.8S. McGee, Riverside, lowa. 





IN NORTHWEST 


Farms for Sale * ‘ows 


The garden et of the greatest agricultural state 
inthe Union. Have a few small farms close up to 
county seat; also larger tracts a little farther out 
Prices are below what corn lands of equal value can 
be had for anywhere else in Iowa. Can use town 
property in exchange for some of them. Full parti- 
culars promptly furnished on application. 


T. B. SARGEANT, Clarion, lowa 


A SECTION OF WHEAT Lano 


handy farmer yearly from $8 to $25 per acre. The 
greut CANADIAN NORTHWEST is the land of 
opportunity; the last chance to secure cheap 
grain lands. Raw or improved lands, 160 to 
15,000 acres. Good climate, churches, schools, 
railroads, community privileges. Nothing mis- 
represented. Bank references. Write for infor- 
mation and literature today. Land Scrip for sale. 
P.M. COLLINS CO., Dept. 11, Moosejaw, Sask., Canada 


FOR SALE ON TERMS TO SUIT 


& young farmer or well-to-do renter, my farm of 820 
acres, improved, located 7 miles west of Scotland in 
Bon Homme Co., So. Dakota. In @ corn and clover 
county. Land is held at $50 to 660 in this locality. | 
will sell at $45 per acre. 

A. 8. GARRETSON, 
200 Toy Building, Sioux City, Iowa 


Farm Lands for Sale on Good Terms 
Large ranches In western South Dakota a speciality 


SOUTH DAKOTA LAND COMPANY 
Home office Branch offices at 
Highmore, 8S. D. Muron and Mapid City. 


Bargains in Missouri Farms 


Write me for what you want. I bave all sizes and 
descriptions at prices and terms to sult. 


Cc. H. ADAIR, 
Rockville, Mo. 

















Route 3 


BUY SOUTH DAKOTA LAND 


NKadoka, Stanley County; rich soll; grows 
alfalfa, corn and small grain, plenty water. Prices 
from #10 to 820 peracre. Gilt edge farm mortgages 
forsale. For description write F. E. Reidinger 
Land Agency, Kadoka, South Dakota. 


Another Bulletin Just Issued 


Describes Missouri! Corn and Clover Quality. If you 
want to buy a farm that grows tn value—the best 
crop of all, write for filustrated bulletin. Address 
EUGENE T. THOMSON, Land Merchant, Crawford 
Bidg., Sedalia, Mo. 


WANTED TO TRADE 


Farm Land or Approved Real Estate 


&@ young trotting stallion with record of 2:1644; bred 
in the purple and the right kind. Also heavy draft 
stallion. Address 

WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Ia. 


For Sale—400 Acres 


well improved stock and corn farm in southwest 
Minnesota. Rich soil Belongs to non-resident 
ferced sale. Only 2 miles from county seat, 344 miles 
northeast from Lona, on the Milwaukee Ry. Reason 
able terms. 

Citizens’ State Bank, 














Slayton, Minn. 





360 ACKES ANDERSON CO., KANSAS 
4 miles from Colony; 200 acres fu cultivation; 40 acres 
meadow, balance pasture; a 2-story 8-room house 
frame barn 30x36, smoke house, chicken house, or 
chard; one mile from school; rural mall, telephone 
Price for ashort time $35 per acre. SPOHN BRos., 
Garnet, Kansas. 


Minnesota Farms for Sale 


Write us for maps and price lists. 
Anderson Land Co., Willmar, Minn. 


ORSK WANTED — The Campbell Heating 

Company, of Des Moines, lowa, will be glad to 

excheaoge a Campbell Heater, taking a Lorse la part 
payment. 
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‘In Plain Sight 


The Sharples Dairy Tubular Cream 
Separator is the only simple sepa- 
rator made. The only piece used 
inside the bowl is the tiny, instantly 
removable, dividing wall shown in 
plain sight on the thumb in this re- 
| production from an actual photo- 
graph. Other separator makers claim 
their separators are simple, but they 
take care not to show the many in- 
side disks and other labor and repair 
making parts used inside their bowls. 

Because of their simplicity and supe- 
rior construction, Tubulars are cleaned 
in one tenth the 
time, skim faster, 
skim cleaner, turn 
easier and wear 
longer than any 
other make. Made 
in the world’s big- 
gest separator fac- 
tory. Branch fac- 
tories in Canada 
and Germany. 
Sales exceed most, 
if not all, others 
combined. Write 
for Catalog No. iS 




































THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
West Chester, Pa. Chicago, Ill. 
Toronto, Can. San Francisco, Cal. 
Winnipeg, Can. Portland, Ore. 













MODERN 


ILO FILLER 


STRONG—SIMPLE 
ECONOMICAL 


The Smalley is built strong and won't 
break down under any working 
Strain. Size for size it is heavier than 
other cutters. Simple, because it has 
fewer parts. It has greater capacity 
with less power than ordinary silo 
fillers. Safety device automatically 
stops machine the instant any for- 
eign substance comes in contact 
with knives, preventing damage or 
accident. 


No silo too high, no bundle too big. 
Feed rolis are large, throat rounded, 
sides flared. and gearing is large and 
10 H. P., cuts and elevates 10 
More power, 


heavy. 
to 15 tons per hour. 
gives greater capacity. 


Made inall sizes. Positively 
guaranteed. Over fifty 4 
years’ experience behind 
the Smalley. All the lead- 
ing features in other cutters 
originated with us and can 
be found only in the 
Smalley in their bes 
simplest form. 

We also make drag and 
circle saw machines de- 
scribed in Free Booklet. 
Write for it today. 


SMALLEY MFG. CO. 


299 YORK STREET 
MANITOWOC, WIS. 

























a 
u 
“BATH IN OIL” 
igh Grade Separator—Direct 
Save $25 to $50 direct at my factory 
price—freight prepaid. Get the onl 
Separator that runs in “*Bath of Oi!,"" 
¢ a $5,000 automobile. This 
alone is worth §50 extra, but 
» costs you nothing extra, 


90 Days’ 
Farm Test—Fi 


Why pay $85 to $110 to dealers or agents 
who cannot sell you a equal 
to the Galloway—closest skimmer— 










‘sp Galloway 











T13 Galloway Sta., Waterioo, Ia, 








Please mention this paper when writing. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


The Dairy. 


Our readers are invited to contribute their expert- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
Management will be cheerfully answered. 











WARTS ON TEATS. 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“Nearly all of our cows have warts 
on their teats. Some are so large it 
is difficult to milk them. Can we do 
anything for them? If we can, please 
tell me what to do.” 

Where the warts are long with a 
small neck, we would clip them off 
with a pair of sharp scissors and touch 
each spot with a stick of lunar 
caustic. After applying the caustic 
use olive oil, and the second day re- 
peat the caustic and oil if it seems 


necessary. Keep well greased with 
the oil until healed. Dr. McIntosh 


recommends the following method of 
removing warts on live stock both on 
teats and elsewhere: 

The best way is to take-a_ silk 
thread and tie tightly around the neck 
of the wart. After a few days it will 
drop off, and when this has occurred 
apply a little terchloride of antimony 
with a feather. If the wart is flat and 
does not have a neck, scrape the sur- 
face with a knife and apply the anti- 
mony as directed. If the antimony 
leaves a wound, have the druggist 
make a preparation of eight ounces of 
water, two ounces of catechu, and two 
drams of carbolic acid. Shake well, 
and apply a little twice a day. It is 
best to use a milk tube and draw 
the milk while applying the treatment. 
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such as the heat of thé season and 
the opportunity for seeking shade in 
the heat of the day. Certainly, if not 
fed grain, the cow should be’ fed a 
supplementary ration during this try- 
ing time, alfalfa or sorghum or fodder 
corn, something that will give her 
plenty of the raw material from which 
we are asking her to manufacture 
milk. 





A CONTINUOUS DOOR STAVE 
SILO. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Some years ago when building my 
second silo I hit upon a plan which 
was, in a great measure at least, orig- 
inal, of uniting in a stave circular silo 
all the advantages of the circular and 
square forms by retaining the continu- 
ous door and at the same time doing 
away with the heavy expense of the 
double square or octogonal form. This 
silo may be built circular or elliptical, 
according to the space it is desired to 
fill. It consists of staves from some 
good durable lumber, two door posts 
framed together at top and bottom, 
with 2x2-inch grooves rabbited in their 
inner edges in which the boards form- 
ing the door are fitted, and a binding 
post in the rear. The silo sets on the 
usual foundation, and no paper is used 
in its construction except that be- 
tween the short boards used for the 
door, which are laid double with the 
joints broken. 

The door posts are sawed 6x6 inches 
and are dropped onto a sill at the bot- 
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One of our correspondents recently 
wrote that he had found kerosene a 
simple and effective cure for warts. 
Simply bathe the wart in the kerosene 
and repeat daily or every other day. 
He states that as a general rule two 
or four applications will remedy the 
trouble. 


GRAIN FOR COWS ON’ GRASS. 

It has been an open question for a 
long time as to whether it pays to feed 
a small portion of grain to cows on 





grass. There is no better feed for 
dairy cows than a June pasture of 
blue grass and clover. In the early 


days of June the cow is in her glory. 
Except the horn fly, the fly troubleth 
not. The weather is delightful. She 
has in the pasture a balanced ration, 
succulent and palatable; and except 
when mourning for the calf confined 
in the stable, the mind of the cow is 
at peace. 

Why feed any grain to this cow, 
who has all she wants of a succulent, 
palatable ration? For immediate 
there is no reason. Yet an oc- 
casional farmer maintains that it pays 
to give the cow in full milk say a 
quart of corn a day even through this 
season. The opinion of experienced 
dairymen who follow this practice is 
not lightly to be set aside. They do 
not claim that the cow is in any im- 
mediate need of grain, say from the 
10th of May in the latitude of central 
Iowa to the middle of July; but they 
maintain that the cow fed that small 
ration will hold up better during the 
hot weather and the fall following 
than if fed on grass alone. 


re- 


sults 


When pastures begin to fail and the 
cow fiy begins to trouble, then cer- 
tainly it will pay to feed a small 


ration of grain. The cow must main- 
tain the normal full milk flow through 
this season if she is to be a profitable 
cow during the entire lacteal period. 
The amount of grain must depend on 
the pasture and upon other conditions, 





tom, and have a plate on top. Before 
being put in position holes are bored 
through them to admit the hoops, 
which are made in half lengths with 
broad head on one end and washer, 
thread and nut on the other. One- 
half inch round iron is used for the 
hoops, and the holes should be one- 
sixteenth inch larger to admit’ the 
hoops freely. Ten hoops are sufficient 
for a silo twenty feet high. The cut 
is wrong in this, as it shows twenty 
instead of ten. The first hoop should 
be placed as near the bottom as possi- 
ble, the second eighteen inches above 
the first, the third two feet above the 
second, and so on, extending the dis- 
tance gradually until the ten hoops 
are used. The binding post in the rear 
has twice as many holes for receiving 
the hoops as either door post, and is 
placed as near opposite them as possi- 
ble. The bottom should be of cement 
formation, level and firm, and high 
enough to avoid surface drainage. A 
circle is drawn on it the size it is 
desired to have the silo. The door 
posts, being securely framed together, 
are up at the point where it is 
desired to have the door and securely 
stayed; the which may be 2x4 
or 2x6 inches, are stood up around the 
circle, staying each one by tacking 
barrel staves across them until a point 
opposite the door is reached, when the 
binding post goes in instead of a stave, 
then on around the circle till the oppo- 
site side of the door is reached. The 
hoops are then put in place by thrust- 
ing one-half of each through the holes 
in the right and left-hand door posts, 
and on around the silo in opposité di- 
rections and through the binding post, 


stood 


Slaves, 


the washer and nut placed on and 
the nut turned up securely. The ac- 
companying cuts explain the parts 


fully and the operations in building in 
great measure. The’ kettle-shaped 
bottom is secured by banking up 
against the staves with thin cement. 
B. WALKER McKEEN. 
Maine. 
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WHY THE AVERAGE FARMER 
SEES NO PROBLEM. 


The average farmer who keeps cows 
does not think there is much of any 
problem in it. Hasn't he milked and 
fed cows all his life? Does he not 
know more about them than all the 
chemists, professors, veterinarians, 


dairy editors, and what not, in the 
world? Suppose it is true that nearly 
every improvement known to dairy 
farming today, from the Babcock test 
down, has originated with men who 
are students but not farmers? Sup- 
pose it is true, which it is, that nearly 
all of the progress that has been made 
in machinery, improved methods, bet- 
ter knowledge, has come, not from the 
farmer, but from the men outside of 
the farm? Suppose it is true, which it 
is, that all the progress which has 
come to the farmer in the way of leg- 
islation and a bettered condition, an 
enlargement of his rights and a larger 
share of what is rightly his own, the 
enlargement of his knowledge con- 
cerning the principles of his own busi- 
ness, has been pushed upon him by 
the intellectual forces outside of the 
farm? What of all that? Is it to be 
supposed that the average farmer does 
not know the cow and her product bet- 
ter than any man who invites his at- 
tention as I do today? 

I have met this assumption of the 
superior knowledge of the average 
farmer concerning cows for over forty 
years, and there is a heroic band of 
such men still left fighting the same 
battle. They don’t believe there are 
any problems in dairy farming. They 
think any farmer, no matter how 
ignorant, is better prepared to con- 
sider this subject than the best trained 
brain in the country. There is still a 
great host of such farmers in Illinois 
today. They constitute a majority of 
all the men who keep cows. Every 
step of progress we have made in dairy 
farming in Wisconsin has been fought 
for severely. 

I am utterly at a loss to know why 
the average farmer refuses stubbornly 
to study the problems of his business. 
It is not so in other classes of society. 
Why do the mechanics show more 
mental interest in a search for knowl- 
edge in their calling than do farmers? 
I believe the difference is in the early 
education of the two classes. Most 
of the children of the mechanic attend 
school to the eighth grade, and the 
eighth grade of the town school is a 
king beside the country school in 
arousing intellectual perception and 
grasp in after life. 

Men are what they are educated to 
be. The farmer’s son is what he is 
educated to be, a weak or a strong 
man, an honor to agriculture or an 
apology for it. No farmer ever be- 
came great as a farmer because of his 
ignorance; the same with the 
mechanic. Boys must be trained to 
think and observe and deduct correct 
judgments by virtue of a knowledge of 
the truth—agricultural truth. Why, 
then, do so many farmers resist might 
and main the taking in of important 
agricultural knewledge?—Ex-Gov. W. 
1). Hoard, addressing Illinois Farmers’ 
Institute. 
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PAUL AT THESSALONICA AND 
BEREA. 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for July 18, 1909.—Acts 17:1-15.) 

“Now when they had passed through 
Amphipolis and Appollonia, they came 
to Thessalonica, where was a syna- 
gogue of the Jews: (2) and Paul, as 
his custom was, went in unto them, 
and for three sabbath days reasoned 
with them from the scriptures, (3) 
opening and alleging that it behooved 
the Christ to suffer, and to rise again 
from the dead; and that this Jesus, 
whom, said he, I proclaim unto you, is 
the Christ. (4) And some of them 
were persuaded, and consorted with 
Paul and Silas; and of the devout 
Greeks a great multitude, and of the 
chief women not a few. (5) But the 
Jews, being moved with jealousy, took 
unto them certain vile fellows of the 
rabble, and gathering a crowd, set the 
city on an uproar; and assaulting the 
house of Jason, they sought to bring 
them forth to the people. (6) And 
when they found them not, they 
dragged Jason and certain brethren 
before the rulers of the city, crying, 
These that have turned the world up- 
side down have come hither also; (7) 
whom Jason hath received: and these 
all act contrary to the decrees’ of 
Caesar, saying that there is another 
king, one Jesus. (8) and they troubled 
the multitude and the rulers of the 
city, when they heard these things. 
(9) And when they had taken secur- 
ity from Jason and the rest, they let 
them go. (10) And the brethren im- 
mediately sent away Paul and Silas 
by night into Beroea: who when they 
were come thither went into the syna- 
gogue of the Jews. (11) Now these 
were more noble than those in Thes- 
salonica, in that they received the 
word with all readiness of mind, ex- 
amining the scriptures daily, whether 
these things were so. (12) Many of 
them therefore believed; also of the 
Greek women of honorable estate, and 
of men, not a few 13) But when the 
Jews of Thessalonica had knowledge 
that the word of God was proclaimed 


of Paul in Beroea also, they came 
thither likewise, stirring up and 
troubling the multitudes. (14) And 


then immediately the brethren sent 
forth Paul to go as far as to the sea 
and Silas and Timothy abode there 
still, (15) But they that conducted 
Paul brought him as far as Athens: 
and receiving a commandment unto 
Silas and Timothy that they should 
come to him with all speed, they de- 
parted.” 

It was not 
disturbance 
count of his 
fight it out; he invariably 


Paul’s custom, after a 
had been raised on ac- 

preaching to stay and 
left as soon 


and as quietly as possible. Hence, 
after his arrest and deliverance at 
Philippi, discussed in the lesson of 


two weeks ago, he felt that his use- 
fulness for the time being was over 
and after meeting his brethren in the 
house of Lydia, his first convert, he 
and Silas departed. He followed the 


great Roman road which connected 
Philippi with the seaport, passing 


through the smaller towns of Amphi- 
polis and Appollonia to the great sea- 


port Thessalonica, now Salonika, the 
second city in size in Turkey in 
Europe. It was not, like Philippi, a 


colony and military outpost, but a free 


city with a democratic government, 
the rulers being called “politarchs,” 
that is, “rulers of the city.” The 


ancient records show that they were 
seven in number. Naturally, being a 
great Roman highway and likewise a 
seaport, Thessalonica was a_ great 
trading point and would have a syna- 
gogue of the Jews, who were then the 
traders, or merchants, of the east. 

As was his invariable custom, Paul 
began his labors with the Jews (Acts 
17:2): “And Paul, as his manner 
was, went in unto them, and three 
Sabbath days reasoned with them out 
of the Scriptures.” The attendants at 
the synagogue, whether Jews or prose- 
lytes, were familiar with the Hebrew 
scriptures and with the Messianic ex- 


pectations of the times, and hence 
Paul, always logical, made three 
points prominent in his preaching: 
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First, that the Messiah of the Jews 


must be a suffering Messiah; second, 
that He must needs to fulfill the 
Scriptures and rise from the dead; 
third, that Jesus of Nazareth was the 
Messiah predicted by the ancient 
prophets, or, to quote the third verse 
of the lesson, “Christ (that is, 
Messiah) must needs have suffered, 
and risen again from the dead; and 


that this Jesus, whom I preach unto 
you, is Christ.” 

No thought was dearer to the Jew- 
ish mind in those days than this, that 
the Messiah would come, call to His 
standard the scattered Israelites, place 
Himself at their head, wipe out every 
vestige of Roman power and estab- 
lish Himself as king of Jerusalem, 
thus becoming a conqueror, a great 
world power such as Alexander, Han- 
nibal, Caesar. It was thus they inter- 
preted the psalms and the prophets. 
Every devout Jew was full of this 
idea, every politician among them was 
looking for a position or office in the 
new kingdom. Even the apostles were 
full of it up to the time of the cruci- 
fixion and even after the resurrection, 
when they said unto Him, “Lord, wilt 
thou at this time restore again the 
kingdom to Israel?” 

One can very readily imagine the 
excitement that would arise the very 
first day when Paul, himself a Jew 
and mighty in the scriptures, preached 
this, to them, new doctrine and proved 
that they and the rabbis of Jerusalem 
were all wrong in their interpretation 
of the Old Testament prophecies, that, 
in fact, the prophets taught that the 
Messiah was not a conqueror but a 
suffering Messiah, that He must needs 
suffer even unto death, and that the 
crowning proof of His Messiahship was 
His resurrection from the dead. The 
most bitter opposition, however, would 
arise when he taught that Jesus of 
Nazareth whom the leaders at Jeru- 
salem had rejected and crucified was 
indeed and in truth their long prom- 
ised Messiah. 

It is, therefore, not singular that 
some, but evidently only a very few 
of the Jews, and these of the most 
spiritually minded, believed and con- 
sorted with Paul and Silas; that is, 
separated themselves from the Jewish 
synagogue and formed a Christian 
synagogue or church. 

The Jewish synagogue was every- 
where made up of two distinct ele- 
ments, of Jews by birth and of devout 
Greeks, the proselytes who accepted 
the Jewish doctrine of God and in 
general the Jewish code of morals, 
but did not submit to Jewish rites 
nor follow Jewish customs. It was 
quite natural that a great multitude 
of these last should believe and it is 
not surprising that the women, in this 
case the chief women of the city, 
should accept Christ, and all this from 


three days’ preaching in the syna- 
gogue. How much preaching was done 
in the new Christian synagogue, we 


are not informed. 

When a split occurs, either in Jew- 
ish synagogue or Christian church, 
there is usually a lot of bad blood on 
one side or the other, and the most of 
it on the side that is most in the 


wrong; hence, it was quite natural 
that the old synagogue should make 
trouble for the new and should cir- 
culate all sorts of falsehoods about 
the new preachers. For example, 
these that are the very men who 
have turned the world upside down, 


they have gone they have 
had in fact made trouble 
only a few days before up the road 
at Philippi, where they had been 
whipped and put in jail, and only 
escaped because the jailor was scared 
to death by an earthquake, that they 
had made trouble at Jerusalem, in 
Cyprus, in Antioch, in Derbe, and 'Lys- 
tra; in fact, they have been driven 
out of every place they had preached 
because of the trouble they had made. 
They went further and said that these 
men were rebels against the Roman 
government, that they claimed to be 
servants of another king, one Jesus, 
and if they were not stopped there 
would be a political revolution (Acts 
17:6-7). 

It is small wonder that a mob was 


wherever 
made trouble, 
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collected and an assault made on the 
hotise of Jason, possibly the same 
man mentioned in Romans 16:2 as & 
relative of Paul. They caught Jason 
but not the apostles, and the matter 
was settled by Jason giving bond for 
their good behavior in the future. 

If we read carefully the first epistle 
to the Thessalonians, written a short 
time after, certainly within two years, 
possibly within a few months, we get 
some new light on the cause of this 
disturbance. In this epistle Paul had 
a good deal to say about the second 
coming of Christ (I Thessalonians 1: 
10, 3:13, 4:18-18). Evidently this had 
formed one of the chief topics of his 
preaching, and we can very readily 
see why it should be. In their dis- 
cussions in the synagogues they would 
say, if the Messiah is not to restore 
the kingdom of David and Solomon, 
where, then, is His kingdom described 
in the 72d Psalm and in the prophe- 
cies of Isaiah and other of the 
prophets, which is to extend from sea 
to sea and from the river to the ends 
of the earth, that all nations shall bow 
down before Him and bring Him pres- 
ents, to which Paul would reply: 
Christ is risen, is ascended to the 
Father, has gone to prepare a place 
for His people, sending us meanwhile 
the Comforter through whom He rules 
this world, and will come again in 
person to judge the world and reign 
over His spiritual kingdom which is 
now being established. These expres- 
sions taken up by hearers hostile to 
him could very readily be perverted 
into hostility to the Roman govern- 
ment and very naturally would be. 


Paul and Silas were immediately 
sent away by night, and still following 
the Roman road from Thessalonica 


west came to Berea, another large city 
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on the eastern slope of Mount Olympus 
and fifty-one miles from Thessalonica. 
The modern city. under a different 
name but on the old site, contains at 
present from 15,000 to 20,000 people. 
Here, too, was a synagogue of the 
Jews to which Paul, it may be safely 
presumed, preached the same doctrine 
that he had preached at Thessalonica, 
that the Messiah of the Old Testament 
scriptures must needs be a suffering 
Messiah, that He must rise from the 
dead, and thus be declared or proved 
to be the Son of God with power, and 
that Jesus of Nazareth was this 
Messiah. 

The better class of Jews belonging 
to this synagogue, instead of becoming 
angry when their preconceived notions 
were called in question, got out their 
Bibles and searched them daily to 
know if Paul’s interpretation was in- 
deed the correct one. And that is the 
true method in all our Bible reading; 
what is the truth with reference to 
the Messiah is the all-important ques- 
tion to the Jew whether in that age 
or in this; what is the truth about 
Jesus of Nazareth is the ail-important 
question for every Gentile. To both 
the question of questions is, Are the 


teachings of Jesus of Nazareth the 
authoritative revelation of the Divine 
will? This question settled, our 
eternal destiny is determined by 


whether we believe on Him and obey 
His teachings or not. Naturally, 
therefore, many of the Jews in this 
synagogue became Christians. “There- 
fore many of them believed; also of 
honorable women which were Greeks, 
that is proselytes, and of men, not a 
few,” and just as naturally trouble 
came. 

As soon as the Jews at Thessalonica 
heard that the word of God had been 
preached successfully at Berea, they 
came and stirred up there also the 
multitude as the Jews from Antioch 
and Iconium did at Lystra (Acts 14: 
19). There is no more bitter persecu- 
tion than that carried on by one sect 
of professed Christians against an- 
other. Religious animosity is the most 
hateful and deadly of all animosities. 
A wrong-headed, bigoted, intolerant 
Christian is the most dangerous of 
enemies, and Paul, in pursuance of his 
usual custom, left quietly and secretly 
to seek a new field of labor. 
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Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address all inquir- 
ies and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 











SELF-ASSERTION AS AN ASSET. 

We often hear it said that, if a 
youth has ability, people will find it 
out without being told; that if he has 
merit, it will come out, says Orison 
Swett Marden in Success Magazine; 
but we see on every hand young men 
and women with splendid ability, with 
good education and fine training, out 
of situations, or in very ordinary ones, 
simply because they lack that ag- 
gressiveness which pushes its way to 
the front. They are conscious that 
they have ability, and they are just 
waiting for somebody to recognize it 
and to push them ahead. 

Working right beside them are 
others with, perhaps, less ability, but 
with that aggressive, ambitious spirit 
which attracts attention and carries 
them on past their more modest and 
retiring friends. In this electric coun- 
try of push and hurry and drive, peo- 
ple are too busy to investigate merit 
or mere worth which does not ex- 
hibit itself or force its way forward. 
The American people believe in the 
man who claims something, who as- 
sumes to stand for something, who 
asserts himself; for this assertion is 
evidence of that  progressiveness 
which is so essential to success. If a 
man makes no claims, people take it 
for granted that he does not believe 
in himself. But the man who asserts 
himself, believes he can do the thing 
he undertakes, creates confidence; and 
the employer is looking for the man 
who has a program and who believes 
he can carry it out. He is looking for 
results and men who can achieve 
them. 

The fine-grained, sensitive youth 
feels that it is immodest, unbecoming 


to push his way forward, to attract. 


attention to his ability, to tell what 
he can do; but while he is waiting for 
the world to discover his merit, and 
to help him on, the aggressive boy 
beside him has pushed his way to the 
position above him. 





IF YOU ARE NERVOUS. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

“Nervousness” is a very elastic 
term and may mean a great deal or 
it may mean almost nothing. It is 
often applied to the mental and tem- 
peramental state and may have very 
little reference to ill health. It may 
relate to the physical condition only. 
But as we ordinarily think of nervous- 
ness it has reference to an unstable 
nervous system which renders the per- 
son’s physical being in many ways 
uncomfortable and the disposition of 
mind more or less erratic. The 
woman who becomes so nervous from 
either good physical causes or from 
habit until her will power is vitally 
weakened may develop hysteria. Mel- 
ancholia, depression, and other condi- 
tions may follow. In men the same 
or similar symptoms are medically 
spoken of as neurasthenia, hypochon- 
driasis, etc. The women do not by 
any means have a corner on nerves 
and nervousness. 

There are so many kinds of nervous- 
ness and kindred symptoms that in a 
short article like this it is a difficult 
matter to single out any one thing and 
speak of it at any length. But let us 
for a few moments take obsessions 
and fixed ideas. These usually, but 
not always, relate to one’s health or 
his physical or mental well being. A 
great many men and women are 
obsessed on the matter of certain dis- 
eases. They imagine they have ills 
which they have not. Such persons 
usually come of nervous parentage, 
but heredity only furnishes the raw 
material and they work out the rest 
for themselves. A great deal of 
nervousness and imaginary sickness 
comes from suggestion of some kind. 
Woman is a complex bundle of nerves 
and aches that no man can properly 
estimate and when she hears of dis- 
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eases being carefully depicted she un- 
consciously applies what she hears to 
herself. Being imaginative and 
sentient, it is easy for her to con- 
clude that there is something radically 
wrong with her orgzns. A few years 
ago when operations on women were 
so common every woman imagined 
she had some pelvic trouble. Since 
women are no longer so much in the 
limelight as surgical subjects these 
ailments are not complained of nearly 
so much. 

When the idea of disease gets firmly 
fixed in the mind it is hard to eradi- 
cate. Patent medicine sales are based 
largely on this idea. Persons who get 
either the idea of medicine or surgery 
thoroughly implanted in their minds 
will always think they stand in need 
of one or the other. They fall ready 
victims to the alluring medicine ad- 
vertisements or to the pleadings of 
friends who have undergone some 
surgery. To prove the convincing 
nature of the latter let us illustrate. 
A hypochondriac who has some stom- 
ach trouble is operated on—appendi- 
citis is the only fashionable thing. 
The dieting and enforced rest makes 
a new man of him for awhile and while 
his optimism is still up to fever heat 
it is like taking candy from a baby 
to persuade some brother hypochon- 
driac of the need of a similar opera- 
tion. 

Many of the fixed ideas and erratic 
notions that trouble men and women 
are harmless. They may be so fool- 
ish that the persons harboring them 
may never mention them to others. 
Many are enthralled with the notion 
that they must say or do outlandish 
things at most unseemly times. They 
may not consummate the act but the 
mental concept of it forever exists 
and harasses the unfortunate  indi- 
vidual. Who does not at times feel 
an almost uncontrollable desire to cry, 
laugh, whistle, sing, rock, count your 
steps, touch wood, clear the throat, 
or perform some little absurd = act? 
3iting the finger nails and nibbling 
the moustache are very common 
obsessions. It does an indivijnal no 
good to do these things, but < would 
be miserable if he didn’t do them. 
Morbid fears, called phobias, often 
seize an individual and he is afraid of 
almost everything that right-minded 
persons would regard as inconsequen- 
tial. A long article might be written 
on this alone. Among the more com- 
mon fears are those of germs and con- 
tagious diseases. How many old 
ladies are afraid of mad dogs! Yet no 
one who reads this ever saw first- 
hand a real case of hydrophobia. 

If you are nervous strive to over- 
come it. Associate with persons of 
stable nerves and avoid those who are 
nervous, fidgety, and in poor health. 
Do not tell people you are nervous, 
and do not talk of any other infirmi- 
ties you may have, whether alleged 
or real. It will make you no better 
by rehearsing them; in fact, it will 
make you worse. More than that, no 
one cares about your ailments. Inter- 
est yourself in real live things. Read 
good books and begin looking on life 
from a different viewpoint. Forget 
that you have nerves or even a body. 
Sink the ego and interest yourself in 
things outside yourself. Cut out the 
introspection business. Practice deep 
breathing or some other fad. It will 
do you good. Auto-suggestion will 
help you. Talk to yourself in a heart- 
to-heart manner several times daily 
on the folly of being nervous. Live 
right and your nerves will take care 
of themselves. 

W. T. MARRS, M. D. 





TRIED RECIPES. 


Will someone please give a tried recipe 
for suet pudding? I enjoy readirg the 
Hearts and Homes page, and will give a 
good candy recipe: 

Feanut Brittle: Put two cups of gran- 
ulated sugar into a skillet over a slow 
fire. Stir constantly to keep from burn- 
ing until all lumps are melted and sugar 
has become a light brown liquid. Pour in 
the peanuts and turn all out on a board 
which has been covered with sugar. 
Quickly roll out candy with a rolling pin 
to thickness desired. Let cool. 

A READER. 








Lemon Pie: The juice of one small 
lemon, three eggs (save whites for frost- 
ing and use two tablespoons of granu- 
lated sugar for same), one cup of sugar, 
two tablespoons of corn starch or flour, 
small tablespoon of butter, and one cup 
of water. One large lemon with part of 


rind grated will make two pies. 
Cookies Which Are Always Crisp: Three 
eggs, two cups sugar, one cup butter, six 
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us. Not only that, but when you deal with our agent, we 
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We mean what we say. We guarantee the job our agent 
does for you, and we guarantee that he will deal honestly 
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teaspoons sweet milk, one level 
soda, flavor as you oprefe and use five 
cups of flour Stir the four in cup ata 
time, taking the dough onto the board for 
the last of the flour These cookies are 
good every time and never spoil at our 


house. 
LAKE VIEW FARM. 


teaspoon 





Ange: Food Cake: The whit 
eggs, one and one-half cups of 
cup of flour, one teaspoonful 
of tartar, a pinch of soudu and scant tea- 














spoon of vanilla or any flavor desired. pudding into a_ rich, creamy dessert. 
The sugar should be sifted five times, Serve hot or cold. KITTIE. 
also the flour, cream of tartar, and soda. 

Beat the eggs until light but not dry, f : = are 

add sugar with as little stirring as possi- I enjoy reading Wallaces’ Farmer. 


especially this page. I have not written 
to you before, but thought I would an 
swer the “Kansas Woman" who wanted 
the recipe for lemon pie made with water 
use this recipe, and think it good: 


ble, add flavoring, then fold in the flour 
lightly, being careful not to get it lumpy. 
Put in the pan and bake about one hour. 
I think the particular thing in making 
an angel food cake is not to beat after 1 


adding anything to the eggs, and care Lemon Pie: One and one-half cups 
should be used in baking. I use an oven sugar, one and one-half cups hot water, 
heated to the same temperature as for one lemon rind and juice, one tablespoon 


butter, three tablespoons corn starch or 
two tablespoons flour dissolved in cold 
water, three eggs. Save whites of eggs 
for top. This recipe makes two pies. 
: ; Can someone give me a good recipe for 

I would like to see a good recipe for graham bread? Cc. M. 
pie plant catsup. Ba ee - le 

Here is a recipe for an inexpensive 
layer cake which has proven very satis- 
factory and is easily made: 

Feather Cake: One pint sugar, two- 
thirds of a pint milk, one and one-half 
pints flour, one heaping tablespoon but- 
ter, two teaspoons baking powder, whites 
of two eggs, vanilla. Put all in together 
and beat thoroughly. 

A pleasing variation from the ordinary 
corn starch pudding is: 

Caramel Pudding: Put two-thirds of 
a cup granulated sugar tn a frying pan 
and shake over the first until it melts. 
To this add one pint milk (scalded), atir- 
ring over fire until blended, then one 
one-half | egg (or two yolks), three tablespoons 
corn starch, one tablespoon butter, and 


bread. I won first prize at the Iowa 
State Fair last year on this angel food 
cake. MRS. L. R. 


I think, as does ‘“‘A Kansas Woman,” 
that too much pie is not a good thing, 
so I will send tive pudding recipes which 
are simple, palatable, and wholesome. 

Monday Pudding: Cut entire wheat 
bread into dice, butter a two-quart pud- 
ding pan, place a layer of bread then one 
of dates cut in smal! pieces, another of 
bread, etc Other fruit may be used. 
Cover with a custard made of four eggs, 
one-half cup sugar, and three cups milk 
(one quart of milk may be needed). Bake 
in a pan of hot water in moderate oven 
till custard is set. Serve with lemon or 
vanilla sauce. 

Lemon Pudding: One and 
cups fine bread crumbs, one quart of 
milk, three-fourths cup of sugar, yolks flavoring. Stir constantly until it is thick 
of four eggs well beaten, and grated rind and smooth. Serve cold with cream. 
of one lemon. Mix and bake in moder- The ordinary cottage pudding recipe 
ate oven. Cover with meringue made of which is found in nearly every cook book 
whites of the four eggs, one half cup | deserves frequent use by every cook, be- 
sugar, and juice of the lemon Brown cause it can be quickly prepared for 
delicately and serve with cream. dessert after the vegetables are put on 

Graham Pudding: Two-thirds cup mo- to cook, and there is such a variety of 
lasses, one-third cup light brown sugar, ways to serve it. As a short cake, with 
one cup buttermilk, one and one-half | either fresh or canned fruit, we think it 
teaspoons soda, two cups unsifted gra- far surpasses the one prepared with bis- 
ham flour, one cup raisins. Steam three cuit dough. Then there is such a variety 
hours and serve with sauce or cream. = nage one = — for it. A 

Banana Custard: Cut three bananas avoriie at our we ts: 
into half-inch slices, pour over them one- Raisin Sauce: Use either the ee 
half cup orange juice, set aside and stir | OF Seeded raisins, boiling them in a sma 
occasionally. Mix ‘thoroughly three- | Quantity of water until plump. a 
fourths cup sugar, five level tablespoons well, thicken with corn starch, and ad 


corn starch, and one pint boiling water. small quantity of butter. g 
Cook well and add one level tablespoon MRS. H. 8. 
butter. Fold in the stiffly beaten whites 
of four eggs and then add the bananas 
and orange juice. Serve cold with a 
custard made of the yolks of four eggs, 
one quart milk, one-half cup sugar, and 
one tablespoon corn starch cooked in 
double boiler and flavored. 

Tapioca Cream: Scald three cups 
milk, add one-third cup tapioca, cook 
until clear and add the well beaten 
yolks of two eggs, three-fourths of a cup 
of sugar, and a few grains of salt. Cook 
until eggs thicken, remove from fire and 
stir in the two whites of eggs beaten dry. 


Golden Cake: One cup of sugar, one- 
half cup butter, the yolks of six eggs, 
one-half cup milk, two teaspoonfuls bak- 
ing powder, two cups flour, flavor with 
vanilla. 

Silver Cake: One cup sugar, one-half 
cup butter, the whites of six eggs, one- 
half cup milk, two cups flour, two tea- 
spoonfuls baking powder, flavor with 
vanilla. 

Will some one of the sisters give me 
a recipe for making catsup’ 

MRS. C. B. 
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Poultry Department. 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute the!r ex 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 











EGGS BY NUMBER OR WEIGHT? 


The North Carolina 
Station has published some interest- 
ing notes concerning the sale of eggs 
by number or weight. The eggs of a 
number of breeds of hens and pullets 
and of Pekin ducks were carefully 
weighed and their comparative value 
computed. As a rule the eggs of hens 
were larger than the eggs of pullets 
of the same breeds. The eggs of Pekin 
ducks were considerably larger than 
the eggs of any: breed of hens. The 
duck eggs averaged ounces per 
dozen. The largest eggs of any breed 
ot hens were those of the Light 
Brahmas, these weighing 28 ounces to 
the dozen. Eggs laid by Barred 
Plymouth Rocks and Black Langshans 
weighed a trifle more than 26 ounces 
per dozen. Brown Leghorn, late 
hatched Plymouth Rock, White Wyan- 
dotte, and Buff Cochin eggs weighed 
from 21.7 to 23.7 ounces per dozen 
The heaviest pullet eggs were those of 
Black Minorca, which wéighed 26.5 
ounces per dozen. The lightest pullet 
eggs were laid by Single Comb Brown 
Leghorn and Silver Wyandotte pul- 
lets, these weighing 17.5 and 22.1 
ounces, respectively. All these eggs 
were worth in the local market at the 
time the matter was being invesi- 
gated, 13% cents a dozen. Taking the 
eggs of the Single Comb Brown Leg- 
horn pullets, which were the lightest, 
as the basis of comparison, we can 
easily compute the value of those of 
heavier weight. The Brown Leghorn 
eggs weighed 17.5 ounces per dozen 
and at 13% cents per dozen were 
worth almost exactly 12 cents a 
pound. This would make the eggs 
from Brown Leghorns weighing 21.7 
ounces per dozen worth 16.3 cents per 
dozen and those from Light Brahma 
hens worth 20.7 cents per dozen, or 
about 60 per cent more than the price 
the market offered for them 


experiment 


35.6 





CHANGES MADE BY THE RE- 
VISION COMMITTEE. 


The committee for the purpose of 
revising the Standard of Perfection 
met in Chicago during April and a 
number of important changes in the 
standard were made. This committee 
was made up of some of our best 
judges, and their work will doubtless 
result in a much improved Standard. 
We give a few changes in the 1910 
Standard: 

Color Disqualifications—All color 
disqualifications in plumage are to be 
avolished from the Standard; defects 
are to be cut severely. 

Disqualifications — Ail disqualifica- 
tions are to be eliminated, except for 
natural defects such as crooked beaks, 
decidedly wry tails, deformed backs, 
combs foreign to breed, shanks and 
toes foreign in shape or color to 
Standard description. 

Scale of Points for American Class— 
A new scale has been adopted for the 
American class, giving more vaiue to 
shape and less to color. The scale of 
points in other classes were similarly 
treated. 

A New Section—A section to be 
called “Birds Not Worthy of Consider- 
ation” is to be added to the new Stand- 
ard. 

Overweight—Cutting birds for over- 
weight was abolished. Specimens in 
the Asiatic classes weighing more 
than three pounds less than standard 
weight shall not be considered by the 
judge when shown after November 
1st. In bantams specimens more than 
four ounces more than standard 
weight should not be considered by 
the judge. 

Columbian Wyandottes_ will 
the same standard for color as the 
Light Brahma. Wyandottes were 
thoroughly overhauled and the shape 
description improved without materi- 
ally changing the ideal of today. 

Color Plates—Parti-colored feathers 
will be illustrated in color approxi- 


have 


mating the standard color as closely 
as possible. 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


BEE KEEPING EXPERIENCES. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Over twenty years ago I met an 
enthusiast in bee study, a young man 
who had come from England to study 
apiculture in Ann Arbor University, 
Michigan. Having finished the two 
years’ course, he began his practical 
bee keeping while a member of my 
family in a country place we had 
rented for the summer. 

At first, out of curiosity, I was with 
him in the apiary; seeing my inter- 
est he encouraged and urged me to 
learn bee habits and their care. He 
had a very high power microscope by 
which he revealed to me the marvel- 
ous anatomy of the bee and the struc- 
ture of flowers, and thus I was led to 
see more clearly than ever before 
the beneficent adaptations in nature. 
Under his direction I began bee keep- 
ing as a means of recreation and study, 
to rest and assist me in the arduous 
mission work I was then doing in New 
York City. I read, observed, studied, 
and was greatly delighted with all I 
learned. I was able to preach from 
nature and by thus being brought face 
to face with new views of God in na- 
ture, my ministry to the poor became 
more attractive to me and more help- 
ful to them. Not only this, but there 
was always on my table the year round 
a place of unquestioned honey which 
my family used as a food, not as a 
dessert. Then there was the pleasure 
of gifts of honey which I was enabled 
to make to the sick and some of my 
co-workers and visitors. 

After the first year I kept four hives 
of bees on the roof of my church. The 
people asked me to speak about them 
in a special talk. This I did in a lec- 


ture entitled “Our Little Neighbors,” 





QUEEN. DRONE, WORKER. 








demonstrating the lecture with a large 
hive of bees on the platform and by 
showing with six boys how easy it was 
to palm off adulterated honey on the 


public. From that time I have not 
been without bees. In my various 
movings I took my bees along with 


my other goods and now in my Berk- 
shire Hill pastorate and home my 
bees and I are co-wokers. 

Every farmer's family can, and 
should, keep a few hives of bees. The 
pleasure of the employment and 
study will be great, the pure honey 
which the bees will supply for the 
table and the even greater advantage 
of the work they do in fertilization of 
fruit blossoms, and the very many les- 
sons which can be learned from their 
work and habits, will prove to all an 
ample reward. 

The bees of the United States in 
1904 produced over $20,000,000 worth 
of honey and wax. Doubtless their 
economic value in blossom fertiliza- 
tion is equal to four times ag much, 
so that they may be said to produce 
one hundred millions of dollars annu- 
ally. Every farmer may help increase 
this, have a share in the profits, and 
all his family will “keep sweet.” To 
help such let me recommend the read- 
ing of three books in the order given 
“Blessed Bees,” by John Allen; “The 
Life of the Bee,” by Maurice Maeter- 
linck; “Langstroth On the Honey 
Bee” (revised edition). These books 
may be found in most town librartes. 
Next, visit some bee-keeper when he 
is working in his apiary. You may 
perhaps be stung, but if you are not 
nervous, move quietly, and do not 
strike at the bees as they fly around 
you, you may escape the affliction. At 
the worst it is not a very dangerous 
affliction; it is a cure for rheumatism. 
You can soon learn not to dread it, 
and if you have a hasty temper it will 
teach you how to keep it under con- 
trol. You will by this time have 
learned that in every colony of bees 
there are three kinds of bees. 

First and most important of all is 
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ByA Surety BOND 


CONGO GUARANTEED 


ROOFING | 


T’:: ONVINCE the public that | 


T's: ply Congo Roofing will 
really last ten years, we fur- 


nish with every roll a bond of the | 


National Surety Company backing 
up our guarantee. 

THIS BOND gives you absolute 
certainty that our promise will be 
made good. 


WE DON’T CONSIDER that the | 


bond is necessary, but it serves to 
show how firmly we believe in the 
durability of our product. 

ANY MANUFACTURER could 
say as we do, that his roofing will 
last ten years, but we show that we 
mean business when we back up 
the guarantee with a genuine Surety 
Bond. 

THE ONLY THING for us to do 
under these circumstances is to make 
a roofing which will stand the test, 
and’ outlive the guarantee period. 








That is what Congo will do. 
OTHERWISE, we could not 
afford to bind ourselves over to a 


| Surety Company, and thus insure 


the thousands of Congo roofs which 
are being laid every year all over 
the country. 


FREE SAMPLE 


WE SHALL BE GLAD to send 
you a copy of the bond without 
charge. We will also send you at 
the same time a sample of Congo, 
so that you will see the reason for 
our confidence. 


UNITED ROOFING AND MAUFACTURING CO. 
Successors to Buchanan-Foster Co. 
549 West End Trust Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago San Francisco 











the queen. Notice her shape, relative 
size, short wings. She is the only 
perfect female bee in the hive and is 
the mother bee, laying from 2,000 to 
4,000 eggs per day in the brood sea- 
son. Without such a bee the colony 
would perish in four weeks. The bees, 
like every well regulated family, will 
tolerate only one absolute mistress in 
a home; this spirit the queen shares 
with all the family, and to protect 
herself she has a curved sting which 
she will use to destroy her rival if 
found in her domain, whether it be 
full grown or still in the cell as a 
pupa. The queen bee will live from 
three to five years. 

Next in importance is the worker. 
Notice as with the queen. Particu- 
larly note the relative size of wings 


to body. There are in every hive 
from 20,000 to 40,000 workers. They 
are undeveloped females, not fully 


capable of the functions of mother- 
hood. These bees do all the work and 
fighting. They gather nectar, from 
which they make honey. They secrete 
the wax and make the honey cells, they 
bring in pollen from the flowers which 
they mix with honey to make bee 
bread, they bring in gum from the 
trees and use it (propolis) as we use 
glue, to fasten the parts of the frames 
and inner fixtures of the hives so they 
will be stationary. They live from 
thirty-five to fifty days; their life is 
brief but full of business, they are 
deliberate in what they do but they 
are never idle. Theirs is truly a life 
for others. The use of their straight, 
barbed sting in defence of home and 
its interests is the last act of many 
of their lives, for they die soon after 
they sting. Others wear themselves 
out with work. 

The drone is the male bee. In every 
hive from June to November there are 
from 200 to 500 drones. They do not 
work; they can not, for their organism 
is fitted for the sole purpose of mat- 
ing with a young queen that she may 
be a mother for life, and that being 
consummated their life ends. On the 
approach of cool weather the workers 
expel them all from the home and 
they die from cold and starvation. 

Perhaps you will wish to begin 
keeping bees. If so, begin on a small 
scale and with experience increase as 
you are able. You should have to 
commence a good strong swarm in a 
movable frame hive which, when 
completed for the summer’s work of 
the bees with super and honey boxes, 


will cost from $6.00 to $10.00. A 
smoker, bee veil, and -pair of rubber 
gloves will cost -about $2.00. Your 


first season should be spent in study- 
ing the bees, comparing your obser- 
vation with what you read about 
them. 

I would not advise any person in 





this section to begin with a view to 
large profits. In the state of Massa- 
chusetts the average yield per hive in 
1904 was less than ten pounds of 
honey. Doubtless this is due to the 
too frequent use of the old-fashioned 
“skep” or box hive. From a single 
improved hive I have in one year ob- 
tained a good swarm and sixty pounds 
of box honey, while a neighbor with 
twenty skeps did not secure ten 
pounds. The year following one hive 
which he made at my suggestion for 
movable frames yielded him twenty- 
eight pounds of honey. Bees will, 
however, more than pay their way 
even with a beginner. Very much de- 
pends on climate, elevation, location, 
exposure, and the loca] flora to insure 
great success. Some of the best bee- 
keepers in the country are women, 
doubtless because they are patient, 
observing, and very careful not to irri- 
tate the bees. 

Everyone who will do this, and live 
much with the bees, studying their 
industrious activity and methodical 
order, will be greatly benefited; for 
the honey bee is the one insect which 
has been from remote antiquity a 
benefit to man and in its intelligence 
and constructive ability is nearer to 
man than any other living creature. 

JOHN DOOLY, 

Massachusetts. 








LEGHORKNS. 





OSE COMB BROWN LEGHORKNS. Eggs 
15 for@1.25. Two or more sittings for $1.00 each. 
100 for $4.00. 200 for $7.00. 


T. A. DAVENPORT, Belmond, Ia. 





C. B. Leghorns ten years a breeder, only one 

e breed. Pure vigorous farm range stock. Eggs 

for sale $1 per 15, $1.25 per 30, ¢3 per hundred. §&. J. 
Gardner, Russell, lowa. 





S Cc. W. Leghorns, pure “ Wyckoff strain,’ eggs or 
We chicks, guarantee full live count. Price eggs ¢1 
per 15, chicks $10 per 100. C. H. Drake, Hazelton, la. 








PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


Barred Plymouth Rock Eggs 


from large, well marked birds. The kind to improve 
your flock. Breeder of this strain 18 years. #1.00 
per 20. Prompt shipment. 
H.C. YATES, 





Thornburg, Iowa 








G UINKA PIGS WANTED. Breeders please 
W address P. O. BOX 1404, PHILADELHIA, PA. 
Dealers need not apply. 








DOGS. 


SCOTCH COLLIES FOR SALE 


Two fine litters born March 29th and Apri) 2d, from 
good working strain. We will guarantee them. At 
stud, Craigsmere Conqueror, a sure sire of large 
litters of good ones. Fee, $10.00. 
EARL E. ATTIG, 





Sibley, Iowa 





E HAVE several choice litters of Collie pups 
now ready to ship. Best champion strains, 
natural heelers. Leroy A. Hays, Knoxville, low8. 


foe SALE—50 Collie pups at half price, ped!- 


grees furnished, pairs not akin. Also a few 
choice matronus. Morse Collie Kennels Nevada, 18. 
Sharp and faithful. 


SCOTCH COLLIES pare natetnte:- 


SAM. BENNINGTON, H.2, EKlkader, Ia- 
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them please be sure to mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 
Is orth 100% More Than Ripe Corn THE ENGINE THAT ALMOST RUNS This is the perp. pei the Coe College :. 
THE FARM. advertisement, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, on i 





J 
If Cu, t For Ensilage and Put Into a The readers of Wallaces’ Farmer who | Page 912 of this week's issue, in which i 
a es ; Resi: 7 they invite the young men and women 
are interested in gasoline engines will cer- into whose homes Wallaces’ Farmer goes 
tainly find the advertisement of the Fuller to find out the advantages Coe College ‘ 
& Johnson Manufacturing Company, of offers before selecting the school which { 
@ 336 Few street, Madison, Wisconsin, on they will attend. They believe’ that 
our back page this week of no little in- every young man and woman will find it ' 
. a terest. It tells about the work the farm worth making a sacrifice to attend col- ] 





pump engine has accomplished, and what lege, and that it means more to them 
it will accomplish for the user, pointing than they perhaps realize, particularly if 
out that it not only pumps water, but the right choice of a school is made 
does all kinds of work around the farm. Coe College is located in one of the most ! 
With reference to this engine, they write: beautiful residence districts in Cedar 

“A new era in farming, in which the Rapids Its instructors in all lines are { 
largest per cent of the hardest work will competent, and the students of Coe have 






neti 


Unmatured corn is a serious problem. It means lost 
labor and lost profit Conditions this year indicate that 
there will be quantities of unmatured corn throughout the corn 
belt. If you planted late or the season has made your crop back- 
ward, don’t wait and trust to providence that it will come out all 
“right. Eliminate all danger from frost by getting a Saginaw Silo. 






















The unmatured corn, stalks and all can be cut for ensilage and give be done by engine power, is foreshadowed made a splendid record. Many of the i 
you twice the feeding value of shelled or ground corn, consequent- by the new Fuller & Johnson pumping | best business men of Cedar Rapids are 
ly 100 per cent more returns. engine. This wonderful little engine is | graduates of Coe. It affords plenty of 





easily moved about, and is so adaptable | opportunity for those who desire to make 
to different uses that it almost runs the their own way through college, and any 
farm. It is primarily a pumping engine young man or woman who reads Wal- 
which attaches to any force pump by laces’ Farmer who desires a college edu- 
means of common nuts and gets down to cation will find the catalogue of Coe Col 
business instantly, requiring no pump lege of much interest. It gives complete 
jack, no special platform or no concrete information with regard to the college 


4 Write for Our Special Proposition and 
Y Free Catalog ani icin you"soive the sito 







_— blem as we have for hun- 
pa of others. Tell us how many con $8 you intend to feed—we 












will tell you the size of silo to get. We will prove to you that foundation It works on a ‘roving com- | and the courses it provides, as well as | 
the Saginaw is the best and thatour proposition is the fairest, mission’'—is always ready for quick re- information with regard to the cost. of ! 
squarest one ever offered you and bound to save you money. moval to any point on the farm where | tuition, the usual expense of attending ! 
FARMERS CO OPERATIVE PRODUCE C0 Dept. W Des Moines la power is required It is equally at home school, ete. Either a postal card or letter { 

i ” ’ ’ | 





on the pump or in the barn, milk house, | request to Coe College, mentioning Wal 
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tool house, cellar, kitchen, or out in the | laces’ Farmer, will bring this catalogue 
open field An ordinary wheel barrow is If you are at all interested in attending 
all that is required to move it from place college the coming year, don't fail to ; 
to place. It is suid to be the only per- secure it. Read the advertisement. hi 
— = fectly air-cooled engine made. A _ self- it 
cooling engine without fans or cooling ” 
apparatus of any kind. The farm pump 
engine has only been on the market for 
a few months, but because of its sterling iy 
worth and original advantages, it leaped nT 
into popularity almost at a single bound. FREE BOOK f 
Farmers everyWhere are talking about it, Ae, 
ind the ihe are phenomenal If it did Hh 
IOWA STATE COLLEGR, } nothing but pumping it would still be the of CRIB PLANS ¢ } 
Seen S: Bue. s Moines, tw Ames, lowa, Dec. 17, 1% 1| wo! der f he 6 ul fo il excels any —Save #100 to 8500 on the grain you crib. Our books tell ‘a 
Dear Sir = eferem the Whirlwind Cutter will say pumping engine ever offered to the farm- how. Your old cribs are O.K, to usea “Little Giant” “ | 
, i te We put up || er it will run continuously without Elevator with, but wet for this new big k. Sent freo a 
uid I stopping an t long as it is sup- with our catale; Gives Complete working plans and ¥, 





specifications for bulldi ing or remodeling most practical 


n any wa blamed upon your cutter. The particular advan | plied with gasoline or oil. It works in cribs : 

) cosa caer gr ap heanae ped edpee Ie Aparato crving. any well which a windmill will pump, wage apt cog f 
. itl ‘am very glad I selected the size das it wry 152 and it supplies such an abundance of Li | i LE iA 4! 

| | take all the fodder that two 1 a way n tliro ‘ | wate that it can even be used for irri- | 
L 1H} I re ll day. did not try to test it to its full gating small tracts The = simplicity, ( 
q re he soetiad tetiek te map toeti' pretigetie ee 4 adaptability to the operation of all kinds PORTABLE f 
> > altho there were ‘tou roft tryin. Th se fou r loads, Large mie AY of muchinery, give it a tremendous ad- 5 
| as they were, went tt 7 ditional value as a labor saver. The farm GRAIN ELEVATOR 
, 


é 

HUC i. VAD A Prof | Ht 
G. » Assistant yun “ngine has u'ley hic ere date 

Gi NPELT isiant Professor pump engin ha a pulley which = per —Saves its price quickly in time, labor and money. No if | 


J 5 s s > if m it to be used to run the various | band work. Drive richt on wagon dump or jack. throw ‘| 
; machines intended for hand power oper- clutch, start borse-power or your engine, and grain ta fy 
j er S ir Wil j 0 H er ation It runs the cream separator, turns dutritiuted evenly by conveyor atany height. All auto- it 

ae a Ant, . ‘ae on 5 % ¥ ar matic and quic n is 60 bu. in under five minutes. 
the grindstone, Operates the feed cutter, Investigate, Th ataie wots A 
} 
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1 horse clipper, Washing machine, wood 
{is built on lines that make it a very fast worker—it’s the result of years of development saw, churn, spray pump, etc. It can be PORTABLE ELEVATOR roth oe } 
, and we confidently offer itas the highest attainment in a silo filling machine. It cuts or fitted with a pipe for extra air chamber 108 McCium St., Bloomington, { 
shreds and elevates all at one operation, and does it faster and with less power than and will throw a stream of water as high f, 
any other machine on the market. Itis easy to operate as the house and give fire protection that F EE CATALOG wh 
Ni and quickly moved from place to place. Is low-down might he wort 1 hundreds and perhaps \w 
and handy to feed; quickly adjusted; traveling apron thousands of dollars rhe same attach- wit, 
need not be taken apart when machine is moved. ment bring it into use for washing bug- re 
Has very strong fan blades, heavy gear and a BM cleaning windows, ° sprinkling | the vi 
simple stop and reversing mechanism. Write “elgee e° 7 ater nae, . pce es : > he be ul- "\ 
for interesting free catalogue—a regular Silo scig a algae eee am pte pa pdr Reese ond i 
; Filler Dictionary. You ought to read it would like to send all readers of Wal- "4 
through before you buy a Silo Filler. laces’ Farmer at all interested in gasoline mn bi 
engine a cop of their catalogue de- 
ribing this pump engine The adver- Hal 
=. PS Wilder-Strong implement Co., ci: A Aces. Pine ser ae tt 
Dept. 78 Monroe, Mich, pag ey" i coupon which they _ tw 
E | e gia to hive ou fill out They also HM 
earl tl reque that vou read their ‘ = un { 
| advertisement carefully, as it gives facts / Rambler Automobiles 11 
With reference to their farm pump engine $1150 to $2500 if 
. - - - = Which they want you tu know about * 
Plot od betohopay ; fe A Sli LO Rambler Quality wat 
ian : EANS THE RAMBLERS MAKE PERFECT There isquality in every detail y 
| Be | . OUALITY Fil LLER SCORES. of the new Rambler. tite 
} Y ; THERE WHY BUYERS Thos. B. Jeffery & Co., of Kenosha, Rambler Spare Wheel, Offset Crank site 
& | | | MANY REASONS’ SHOULD Wisconsin, call our attention to the fact Shaft, big Wheels and Tires, Safety 
BBE tated. “EX INE that the Rambler automobile which they Starting Device, ete., insure perfect 1 
| | | | CSE ras aa manufacture made another perfect score comfort and satisfaction, i‘ 
| | in the Allen reliability tour from Denver 
= T to Pueblo, and return The Model 44 if 
| Rambler in this contest carried greater i! 
} | Weight than any other car entered and | 
= 1 ts ery ied perfectly over a course too dif- Write for free copy of Rambler Maga- Wt 
| icult for many cars to negotiate. The zine and the name of the nearest i 
car Was equipped with the Rambler spare Rambler dealer. ‘4 
pt _l_ , wheel, which is one of the features of ‘! 
- se the Rambler car this year, but it was ne 
not necessary to make use of this handy { 
| device on the tour They also call our Wi 
attention to the fact that the Rambler he 
was made the official car in the state of dt! 
New Jersey, Governor Ford of that state il] 
using the Rambler car on official occa- r FRS ity 
. sions, the car having been purchased for | | | neh 
2-3, 4.5 = the use of the executive department of \ {\; 
&6-Horse _ Heider 3-Horse Wagon ; : ; - the state government by the legislature. Positively cured by Bickmore’s Gall Cure. Also {4 
Plow Ev- Wagon, Manure Spreader, « : . Grain Drill,— The Rambler car has been very popular Harness Galls Cuts, and Sores on horses « 
eners are anywhere you want to use: X-. 3horseson a with the farmer, a good many Ramblers and cattle. Guaranteed i 
unequaled. Work like acharm .We makeClev- ole. No longer pole re Aa: 2, Quired. being sold to farmers during the past A. goodefor man and beast. 
ises to attach Eveners to all Plows: also wag- Ask your dealer for? Heider year; in fact, the largest percentage of . y Sample Free and new horse ' it 
The - book for 6c to cover postage and 
have issued a 


ort—ea: pu irm 
eS ee and get the best. If he can’t supply you, write |} they will be glid to send to any reader — 
us—don’t accept any other. Insist on the : 


i ———s4 a —— a g o ral ces " r ereste ; o- 
: ~ ; A Heider—none work so seems aay ‘rit R, “4 Ke ‘ hoe : — yo “at 
a i 7 biles, rithe ‘ Ost: Ci . 
7 , HEIDER MFG. CO., DEPT 22, Carroll, lowa request, mentioning the paper, will bring 
| it. 





on doubietrees, singletrees, neck yokes, etc, the output was sold to farmers. j ki 
Heider 4- Horse Plow Evener permits working 4 horses Rambl : people have given particular at- mane pac "piCRMORE ALL CUR: iti 
abreast on G oe cage a9 Plow. One horse in fur- tention to adapting thet: ear for farm use 6 soe S. 
row, 3on land. Works free—no sidedraft Coupled ind they f folder wht h BOX 931 Sto __ MAINE Ht 
he . i . » i 














T TH { 

A Portable Gasoline En: ine BOBS 4 & ney a LIGHTNING eae Shorthand, Telegraphy, Civil V4 
£ i 4 nt r atu ' Genesee: Pas Equipment, Garena Faculty, New } 

A 2 A firm that has convince le mos uilding, 20.000 ex-students. Positions furnished { 

on skids, or on trucks. Our 1% to 2 horse-power engines skeptical that lightning rods properly , Work for board. Casateg—Secen—Hee—tie the y 





are a very satisfactor ower for running cream separators, i 

pumping water, ek. "Fis cinestent and mon satisinesars ittle made and properly erected will protect is ed re goud schoo} A torm opens Bept. 6 { 

ngines made. Anyone canrun them. Other sizes up to 10 horse- Dodd & Struthers, of Des Moines, lowa Write G. ROHRBOUGH, Pres., Omaba, Neb. ui) 
tua 





power, equally satisfactory and cheap. The new patented gov- makers of Dodd & Struthers’ lightning 
_ yo of these engines gives them the most equal power rods They don't ask the farmer to buy 
of any engines on the market, and the one-piece cylinder and i “pig in a poke’’ in buying their light- i 
head insures against leakage and packing troubles. » They guar =a ‘ ) 
Write for illustrated circula ane back ae ! a ma aioe Ps aon if 
sté ace ea CREA, aIS0 Sta ac ure. Gove e es 
SHERMAN & SMITH GASOLINE ENGINE COMPANY, Stanley, lowa |“ their agents who sell the genuine Dodd | Sy20%%,D&"%,, Government test. We dogder or 
; & Struthers lightning rods. They know In this way you geta full crop next year. Price—S Yin 
that their rods will protect and therefore | Ibs. 61.50 postpaid; by freight, 20 Ibs. $3.00; 1 bu. (60 { 
they don't hesitate to guarantee them. | Ibs.) $11.00; 5 bu. lots 610.75 per bu.; 10 bu. lots $10.50 it 
; They want to correspond with readers perba. Sacked f. o. b. a Order before prices HM 
, > 2 advance. Samples a free, As k for perees on other , 


of Wallaces’ Farmer who do not already out cena. LD SEED Co ii 
, ** mie 


2 o s 4 
With the Dodd & Struthers Lighting Rods yh Py Lincoln, New. 

















: . 1s tn ane ne wted ¥ s ‘ire Insurance A: ‘jatic as the number you have, etc., they will be | 
_ can pet aes — ee ae Fire I ce Association, of Des aad te taleae ‘Cae Gs hn ces ae When ae wee advertisemenis please { 
oines, Iowa. ri 1em for particulars. the cost of redding. Read their adver- | mention Wa Farmer. tt 
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ie what you can expect and get when 
you let your hogs work a > 


DAILY HOG 
DISINFECTOR 


destroy the vitality-eating lice. 
> aed healthy, Reavy hogs. Machine } 
jo. The hog to rub, 
pushes against thelever, Hisown action 
releases the contents of a tube & inches 
long with an inside diameter of 4s inch, 
This falis on his back. The hog likes / 
it. He rubs his sides, as the disin- 
fectant trickles down his back, 
inst the burlap-faced lever 
ich springs back in ite orig- 
inal position as soon as the hog , hifi 
isaway. Then the tube is auto- 
matically filied and to 
deliver another “dose.” 
Works any dey In the year, indoors 
@ outdoors, 1n any climate. We guar- 
Gotec it. Two years of severe and oom 
tinucus tests Lave proven Ite merits. 
If your dealer dves not handle, send 
bie name aad we wi)! l send bth you 





URI 
Waterloo, a 


COOPER'S 
TREE SPRAYS 


For Trees in Dormant state 
v2 For Summer Use 
V3 -For Leat-eating Insects 


430 MoKinley St., 





ffective In the highest de . Are highly 
neentrated. Absolutely uniform in strength. 

ix instantly with water, One part to 100 parts 
water. No sediment to clog nozzles. Harmless 
to the trees and user. Non-poisonous to animals 
grazing under trees. Invigorate and cleanse 
the tree. Write for pamphlet of convincing testimony. 


Wm. Cooper & Nephews, 177 Illinois St., Chicago 


PilSave You$50 
On a Manure Spreader 
—If You'll Let Me 


This is just a little ad—but a postal will bring my Big 
Beek—and give you my $50.00 Saving Price and Special 
Proposition. You can save as much answering this little ad- 
Vertisement as if it covered a page. 

My Spreader itively will do better work and last longer 








¢ wm. bo nmy a co. 
110 Calloway Sta, Watertoo, ta. 








Don’t Have a Blind One 
“VISIO” 


Wonderful 
Discovery 


DISEASES of the EYE 
successfully treated with 
this NEW KEMEDY,. 


AN ABSOLUTE CURE 


for Moon Blindness, (Ophthalmia), Cone 
junctivitis and Cataract, Shying horses 
all suffer from diseased eyes, A trial will 
convince any borse owner that this remedy abso- 
lutely cures defects of the e ©, irrespective of the 
length of time the animal | bed been aifilcted. No 
matter how many doctors have tried and failed, use 
“VISIO,” use It under our GUARANTEE; your 
money refunded if under directions it 
does not effect a cure. “YO AY FORK 
RESULTS ONLY.” 82.00 per bottle, 
postpaid on receipt of price. Visio Rene 


Ass’n., Dept. K, 1933 Wabash Ave., Chicago, lil. 

















Death fo Heaves Guaranteed 


Or Money Refunded. 


NEWTON’S 
Heave, Soap a2 and 


or exons ss paid. 18 years’ 
le. Send for booklet, 

Horse Troubles, 

¥ CO. 








USE = S DISTEMPER and COUGH CURE 


A safe and sure pre- 
ventive and positive cure 
for all forms of Distem- 
per, Influenza, Pinkeye, 
Coughs and Colds in 
Horses, Sheep and Dogs, 
60 and $1.00 at Druggists 
or pre paid. Write for free 
booklet ‘‘Dr. Craft's Advice.” 


WELLS MEDICINE CO., LAFAYETTE, IND. 


15 Cents a Rod 


For a 24-inch Hog Fence i! Bee for 
4 26-inch; 19e for 31-inch; 22 1-2e 
for 34-inch; 2%e for a 47-inch 
Farm Fence, 60-inch Poultry 
= Fence 8ie. Lowest prices ever 
made. Sold on 30 days trial. 
- Catalog free. Wrivefor|ttoday. 
KITSELMAN BROS., 4 
fy Box 296, MUNCIE, IND. 































































































WALLACES’ FARMER 


WILT-RESISTANT FLAX. 


Since 1900 Prof. H. L. Bolley, of the 
North Dakota Experiment Station, has 
been studying the flax crop and en- 
deavoring to learn what sort of treat- 
ment should be given to the soil, or to 
the seed, to overcome the losses which 
have been suffered by the farmers of 
that state from the disease known as 
flax wilt. Professor Bolley concluded 
as the result of his investigations that 
flax is not any more exhausting on 
land than wheat or other farm crops, 
but when it is grown for any consider- 
able time on the same land it is at- 
tacked by a disease known as flax wilt, 
which makes the crop unprofitable. 
He found that where the wilt once 
secures a footing on a particular field 
it soon becomes impossible to grow a 
crop. He directed his studies to, first, 
a treatment of the soil, and second 
developing a_ strain of flax which 
would be resistant to the disease. His 
investigations and experiments in the 
latter direction seem to be bearing 
fruit. In the season of 1908 he dis- 
tributed seven different selections of 
flax to some fifty different farmers 
located in different parts of the state. 
The reports received from these farm- 
ers have been of a very encouraging 
nature. This seed was sown on land 
that was flax sick and in almost every 
case proved to be entirely resistant 
to the wilt. The experiments are be- 
ing repeated this year. North Da- 
kota farmers should get in touch with 
Professor Bolley and aid him in every 
way in carrying out these experi- 
ments. He may be addressed at 
Fargo, North Dakota. 





OKLAHOMA TAXES. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I would like to say in reply to C. 
W. Beaver (issue of May 7th) in re- 
gard to taxes in Oklahoma that I did 
not misrepresent anything down here 
in my statements published in your 
April 23d issue, and I believe I can 
prove every statement I made. 

To use exact figures: I paid $2.97% 
on the $100, and only used the $3.00 
because more convenient. I still say 
if the limit of taxes are levied as 
allowed by the constitution the rate 
would be $4.85 per $100, of which $3.35 
can be levied by the proper officials 
and $1.50 by a majority vote of the 
people, which anyone can see by read- 
ing Sections 9 and 10, Article 10 of 
the Constitution, and I believe this 
could be increased $1.00, making it 
$5.85, if the limit should be voted for 
public buildings in the county, city, 
and school district at the same time. 

In comparing taxes I used the term 
full value of property because here, as 
in Iowa, property is supposed to be 
assessed at its full value. In Okla- 
homa the tax levy is made on the full 
assessment, while in lowa the levy is 
on but 25 per cent of the assessment. 

I was not a resident of Oklahoma 
county, Oklahoma, when I owned 
property there, but was told property 
was assessed at about one-fourth of 
its supposed value, so figured on that 
basis. According to what Mr. Beaver 
says his property was assessed at a 
little more than one-third its value. 
If my property had been so assessed 
and the rate no more than with him 
I wouldn’t have any kick coming 
either, but I was fool enough to be- 
lieve the constitution meant what it 
said. True my land was not assessed 
at what it might sell for, but it was 
assessed about double what grafters 
and speculators are paying Indians and 
Freedmen for land, and my personal 
property was assessed for more than 
it would sell for at a cash public sale, 
and I was not allowed one bushel of 
grain. And that is not all. The im- 
provements on my farm were assessed 
in addition to the land, and without 
my knowledge, and when I asked the 
assessor about it afterward he said it 
was the law. 

I don’t see where the square deal 
comes in when one man is assessed 
at the full value of his property and 
another less than half value, allowing 
one man exemptions and the other 
none. It seems it depends altogether 
on the assessor and the one being 
I believe in a square deal, 
many square deals 


assessed. 
but we don’t see 


down here and I’m glad to say I’m not 
ene of those 
grind. H. K. 

Wagoner county, 


reformers with an ax to 
PRICE. 
Oklahoma. 
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© DETROIT + MiCHe 





No Better Safeguard Against Cholera. No Surer Way to Kill 
Lice and Promote Health, Thrift and Profit 


USE KRESO DIPN®! 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Write for free booklets about Dipping-Tanks and Wallows, with directions for nsing Kreso Dip 
No.l on ALL LIVE STOCK, Full of really valuable information. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, DETROIT, MICH. 











) SAVE $100 TO $300 ON your House 


: Buy the best lumber manufactured—Mississippi Yellow Pine—direct to y 
from our Mills in the heart of the finest lumber district in the world at an am 4 
mense grt e 
ship vou lumber at We give the con- 


sumer the benefit 





the price at the 
Mill. Send us your 
q list, tell us what 
you want to build 
and we will show 
you on every item a 
saving of from 2% 
per cent to 50 per 
cent Cost of man- 

or 





every item of s v- 
DIRECT TO THE "iFitt..22 
any other section this proposition. 
he way to make money is to save it in buying. Write to-day. 


—CAR LOTS OF— 
ing. Send to us for 
district of Missis- neighbors join wit! 7 
States, “hence vur — CONSUMER.— .byrnsy Suit 
MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CoO., 


delivered prices. ‘ 

We will make vou 

a price on the lum 

ber delivered at 
your station. 

If you cannot use 

sippi is less than in you in getting in on 
q ae are less. time is here, 
MILL No. 7 VICKSBURG, MIS&EISS/IPPI. 
































WILL SAVE MONEY 


FOR 


THE LARGE FARMER 


Our Plowing Engine does the work of 18 to 20 he TSeS, 
and eats nothing when standingidle. Itis alsosuitable 
for discing, seeding, harvesting, threshing; corn shell- 
ing, shredding, grinding; road grading, hauling, etc. 

Hundreds in successful operation. 

The Ideal Farm Power—Oil Cooled—Frost 
Prooi—Uses Kerosene, Gascline or Alcohol 


Ask for Illustrated Catalog. 














Stations indorse them,and Agricultural Papers recommend them to 
subscribers. Write for full particulars—Prices and New Catalog Free— 
Address me at nearest city to you—MANSON CAMPBELL, President 


Kansas City, Mo. 


BOOK 


Tells 100 ways 
Chatham Pays You. 


More Grain Profits 


Pay me on time, orcash, my factory price, but besure to 

4 try a Chatham, anyhow. Clean pour grain—before you sell 
2: it—or vbefure you sow it. $1,000,000 lost by Farmers in 
every state each season by selling dirty grain is a low 
estimate. You are “docked” on the price because of dirt 
in every bushel. Cleans wheat for market. Takes oats, 
cockle, garlic. mustard and chess out of wheat. Cleans 
red clover—takes out buckhorn plantain. Cleans alsike 
clover and alfalfa, Cleans beans, oats, bariey. Grades 
corn. Cleans timotby seed. 


TAKE 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL ON A 


CHATHA Fanning Mill, 


Seed Grader 
and Cleaner 
FREIGHT PAID TO YOU 
250,000 sold already in U.S. and Canada. Experiment 





















THE MANSON CAMPBELL COMPANY, a 
St. Paul, Minn, 
24 Branch Warehouses for prompt shipments. 


‘Sent Freight Prepaid to Any 
Farm On 30 Days’ Free 


d, Ore. 














The Wagon 











—— eS 


DAVENPORT 


Roller Bearing 


Makes draft 30 to 50% lighter. 


Built the Modern Way 


Steel Gears and Wheels trussed like a bridge. 
Automobile Hub. Oil Without Remov- 
ing Wheels. 
Get Our Free Book 
It pays to ksow ihe Dav nport Roller- 
Bearing Steel Wagon. ( i 
ft has double the life ohthe best wooden 
wagon. Write now for Catalog F, t 


Of Steel 


nt Jj Ca ica! 
A INES, ern = J) = | 1) 














DAVENPORT WAGON co. 


Davenport, Iowa. 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
Sept. 28. J. W. Rickey, Winfield, Ia. 
Oct. 6. W. D. Rust, Newell, Ia. 
Oct. 7. Walpole Bros., Rock Valley, Ia. 


Oct. 8 A. A. Rogers, Inwood, Ifa. 

Oct. 11. .T. A. Davenport, Belmond, Ia. 

Oct. 12. F. A. Schaefer & Son, Raleigh, 
la. 

Oct. 13. J. L. Reece, New Providence, Ia. 


Oct. 14. Wm. A. Hale, Anamosa, fa. 


Oct. 15. D. E. Hedges, Central City, Ia. 
Oct. 19. Fricke Bros.; State Center, Ia. 
Oct. 20. Harmon & Mansfield, Rhodes, 


Ia. 

Oct. 21. Lewis Bros., Marshalltown, Ia. 

Oct. 23. W. E. Hall, Moville, Ia. 

Oct. 25. J. F. Stevenson, Hancock, Ia. 

Oct. 27. W. B. Rigg, Mt. Sterling, Ill. 

Nov. 2. J. T. Judge, Carroll, Ia. 

Nov. 3. Meadow Lawn Stock Farm, N. 
P. Clarke, Mer., St. Cloud, Minn., sale 
at South Omaha, Neb. 

Dec. 6. J. A. Richardson, Wall Lake, Ia. 

Dec. 7. John Rasmess, Lake City, Ia. 

Dec. 7. . S. Farnham and’ George E. 
Ward, Chatsworth, Ia. 


Dec. 8. Hector Cowan, Paullina, Ia. 

Dec. 9. John Kopp, Gaza, Ia. 

Dec. 10. Claus Struve & Sons, Manning, 
la. 

Dec. 13. C. W. Daws & Son, Harlan, Ia. 

Dec. 14. John Lister, Conrad, la. 

Nov. 18. F. A. Edwards, Webster City, 
Ta. 


Dec. 16. H. B. Bates, Orient, Ia. 

Dec. 22. W. J. McLean, Rock Valley, Ia. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 

B. F. Fantz, Nevada, Ia. 


Sept. 22. 
Pearce, Bloomfield, Ta. 


Sept. 29. G. T. 


Oct. 7. John Goodwin, Naperville, IIl. 
Oct. 20. C. J. Martin, Churdan, Ia. 
Oct. 21. Lakeside Farm, Storm Lake, 
Ia.. L. H. LaMar, Manager 
March 9. T. E. Wagner, Mason City, 
Ia. 
HEREFORDS. 
Oct. 19. George M. Johnson, De Soto, Ia. 
Oct. 29. Edmonds, Shade & Co., Kings- 
ley, Ta. 


Dec. 22. W. W. Wheeler, Harlan, Ia. 
PERCHERONS. 
Aug. 18. W. L. DeClow, Cedar Rapids, 
Ia 


Nov. 16-17. Lakewood Farm, Rock 
Rapids, Ia., sale at Sioux City, Ia. 
SHIRE HORSES. 
Aug. 11 Truman Pioneer Stud Farm, 


Bushnell, Hl. 
POLAND-CHINAS. 
Nov. 18. Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Ia. 
Feb. 10. W. W. Wheeler, Harlan, Ia. 
bros., Marathon, la. 


Feb. 22. Ruebel 
SHROPSHIRES. 
Oct. 6. Doherty Bros., Rock Valley, Ia. 








SPECIAL NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
laterthan Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring Class 
{fication or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
theelectrotyperon Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are made up. New adveftise- 
ments, however, can usually be Inserted if received 
&3 late as Monday morning of the week of {saue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


Mr. W. F. Hemmerling, of Dike, Iowa, 
will be in line this fall with a good string 
of Chester Whites. His spring crop num- 
bers ninety head, all of which show splen- 
did thrift. Watch these columns for full 
particulars later on. 


W. W. Wheeler, of Harlan, Towa, whose 
herds of Hereford cattle and Poland- 
China hogs are well known to Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers, announces public sales 
as follows Herefords, 22 











December 22, 
1909; Poland-Chinas, February 10, 1919 


A 400-acre farm is advertised for sale 
by the Citizens Bank of Slayton, Minne- 
sota, in this issue. They advise us that 
it is an extra good bargain, being ex- 
ceptionally well located in a good corn 
and stock raising country. Look up the 
advertisement if interested. 

F. A. Edwards, of Webster City, Iowa, 
whose Short-horn sale has been previ- 
ously announced for December 21st, ad- 
vises us of having changed the date to 
November 18th. This sale should be one 
of the most important of the fall season. 
Full particulars concerning the offering 
will of course be given in Wallaces’ 
Farmer at the proper time. 

_H. J. Hess, proprietor of the well known 
Quietdale Herd of Angus cattle at Water- 
loo, Iowa, is advertising a good lot of 
young bulls for sale. They are mostly 
sired by his noted herd bull Ebony of 
Quietdale and are of the most popular 
breeding. Mr. Hess would also sell his 
show bull Autocrat. Write him for par- 


ticulars, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing. 

Ww. A. MircHenry, Denison, Iowa, 
writes: “I have just sold to H. B. Smith, 


Odebolt, Iowa, to head his fine herd of 
Angus cattle the Blackeap bull Brierly, 
sired by Eliminator; dam, Blackbird Mc- 
Henry 46th. This is a fine bull and 
should be good seed. I still have some 
good Blackbird, Erica, Coquette, and 
Pride bulls that should be doing service 
in some good herds. To see them means 
to buy them. It will pay you to do so. 
Johnny Brown will extend to you a wel- 
come hand.” 

In claiming the date of August 11th for 
their sale of fifty imported Shire mares 
and fillies, J. G. Truman, manager of 
Truman Pioneer Stud Farm, of Bushnell, 
Illinois, says: ‘‘They are the best lot we 
ever imported.’”” The Truman importa- 
tions have always been noted for their 
quality and Mr. Truman's statement with 
reference to the offering to be made on 
the above date should certainly be of in- 
terest to Wallaces’ Farmer readers de- 
Siring to buy the best class of Shire 
mares and fillies. Full information in 
regard to the offering will be given in 
later issues. In the meantime make a 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


memorandum of the date, as it is not 
a great ways off, and make your plans 
to attend the sale. 


PINE PARK ANGUS. 


Pine Park Farm is an interesting place 
to visit if one has a taste for agriculture 
and live stock. Not only are pure bred 
cattle here to be found, but a pure bred 
farm as well. The visitor perceives pros- 
perity on every hand. When such a farm 
is associated with pure bred stock the 
quality of the stock is not hard to guess. 
Pine Park Farm is located between 
Thornburg and What Cheer, Iowa. It 
was purchased a number of years ago by 
its present owner, Mr. B. Wardrip, 
who had long been an admirer of Aber- 
deen Angus. At first Mr. Wardrip con- 
fined his operations to grade Angus, al- 
ways using a first-class pure bred sire. 
This branch of his farming operations 
became very profitable, and with his ad- 
miration for the ‘‘bonnie blacks’’ increas- 
ing he finally purchased a pure bred cow, 
then another, and another. Like the 
grade Angus, they responded to his treat- 
ment, and, multiplying rapidly, gradually 
took the place of the grades. Mr. War- 
drip later purchased a number of females 
belonging to the more popular tribes un- 
til at the present time Pine Park Herd 
of Angus may be classed among the good 
herds of the state. It has enjoyed a 
steady growth from its beginning with 
the common grade to its present refined, 
well rounded pure breds. The herd be- 
ing practically all of Mr. Wardrip'’s own 
breeding, it possesses a uniformity show- 
ing that a fixed type has been adhered 
to. A few of the desirable breeding ma- 
trons are: Two daughters of Imp. Bion 
and out of imported Pride cows; Pride 
of Aberdeen 95th, by Black Monarch of 
Emerson and out of Imp. Pride of Ben- 
rennes; Blackbird 20th, by Zaire 10th 
and out of the famous breeding cow 
Blackbird 12th, by John Grant. Other 
good ones are sired by Black Knight of 
Estill 2d and Brookside Star. The young 
things, of which there is a very promis- 
ing lot, are all sired by the senior herd 
bull Black Key of Cloverland, a choicely 
bred K. Pride-toppea Biackbird of the 
ton type. To breed on daughters of 
Black Key the young Blackbird bull Fair- 
land LBritley ‘was recently purchased. 
This youngster has the necessary quali- 
fications to win admiration among critical 
judges. <A dozen or more ¢hoice females 
bred to one of these good bulls are being 
priced at the present time, and at figures 
that insure a profit to the buyer. Mr. 
Wardrip also has a young bull coming 
one that will be suitable for service in a 
pure bred herd. This young bull is called 


Pine Park Briton, is a son of Black 
Key of Cloverland and out of Blackbird 
20th Vallaces’ Farmer readers who are 


interested in getting a start in Angus 
cattle will make no mistake to visit Mr. 
Wardrip before buying. He is one of 
those congenial gentlemen with whom it 
is « pleasure to do business. His card 
appears regularly in our columns. 


A SATISFACTORY ENSILAGE CUTTER 


An ensilage cutter for filling the silo 
which has given plendid service to. silo 
owners is the Smalley, made by the Smal- 
ley Manufacturing Company, of 290 York 
street, Manitowoc, Wisconsin The cut- 
ter is simple in construction, is vers 
strongly built, being made to stand the 
hard work which an ensilage cutter must 
stand. It has fewer parts than most 
cutters, and the manufacturers point out 
greater capacity with less power than 
the ordinary silo filler The safety de- 
vice which automatically stops the ma- 
chine the instant any- foreign substance 
comes in contact with the knife, thus 
preventing damage or accident, is a feat- 
ure which will especially appeal to the 
man who has had experience in filling 
the silo without this device. Their cut- 
ters are made in all sizes from the small 
hand power size up to the largest horse 
power size, and all cutters are sold under 
i positive guarantee. The Smalley Man- 
ufacturing Company have had fifty years’ 
experience in manufacturing, and they 
wish Wallaces’ Farmer readers owning 
silos who have not already secured cut- 
ters or who will need new cutters to 
be sure and write for their booklet giving 
full information in regard to the various 
styles and prices of the Smalley cutter. 
Mention of Wallaces’ Farmer when writ- 
ing them will be especially appreciated 
by the advertisers as well as ourselves. 

HOW ABOUT A NEW WAGON? 

Any of our readers who desire to buy 
a new wagon this season should be sure 
to investigate the Davenport roller bear- 
ing steel wagon made by the Davenport 


Wagon Company, of Davenport, Iowa. 
The Davenport Wagon Company have 
issued a boklet telling all about. their 


wagon and the advantages it has over 
the ordinary wagon, and they want Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers before they buy 
“a wagon to secure a copy thereof. They 
have one of the best factories in the 
state at Davenport, and they are doing 
a big business on their wagon, as it has 
proved very popular in the neighborhoods 
in which it has been introduced. Read 
their advertisement, and when writing 
them mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


BUY A FANNING MILL. 


Readers of Wallaces’ Farmer raising 
grain who do not already have a good 
fanning mill or grain cleaner should 
make the investment this season. A good 


fanning mill insures the sowing of the 
plumpest and fullest grains, and also 
means the keeping of the farm free from 
weeds by the sowing of only clean seeds 
The Chatham fanning mill, made by the 
Manson-Campbell Company, of Detroit, 
Michigan, is advertised in this issue. . The 
manufacturers point out that they deliver 
direct to the farmer and pay the freight 
to his station. They have issued a new 
catalogue giving full particulars concern- 
ing their mill and the work it will do, 
and also giving valuable information with 
regard to fanning mills in general, which 
they will be glad to send any reader of 
our paper upon request. They particular- 
ly desire, however, that those writing 
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Double Wear 
in a Machine 


Harvesting Machines re- 

quire a heavy oil. Most bearings 

on such machines are loose, either from 

design or wear, and a “light’’ oil soon runs off. 


Granite Harvester Oil 


puts double wear in a machine because it stays, 
wears longest and has a remarkable friction-re- 
ducing quality. Never rusts or gums. Supplied 
in gallons, 5-gallons, half barrels and barrels, 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Imeorporated) 








PROTECT YOUR OWN INTERESTS 


BY PATRONIZING THB 


Z 
jjo— Co-Operative Live Stock Commission Co. 
, CAPITAL tTOCK, $100, 00 
i This commission company ‘is owned and man- 
6 ock feeders an 
rn t e 
- Americ: -» National 
Wool Growers Assn., Arizona Cattle Growers Assn. 
Our own salesmen In each Department. Full market 
values assured. Write today for market tnformation. 
Commission charges on unmixed stock, one owner, 
* are:—Hogsor aheop. single deck, $6; double decks, $10. 
Cattle, 50 cents per head—maximum $10 per car. 
The Co-Operative Live Stock Commiasi * 
365 Exchange Bidg., Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 
Denver, Colo., 909 17th 8t Parties wanting feeder cattle 
or sheep should correapond with the Denver office. 


TRUMAN'S MARE AUCTION 
Wednesday, Aug. fl, {909 


RAIN OR SHINE, AT 


BUSHNELL, ILL. 


50 IMPORTED SHIRE MARES 50 


Sey- 


















Two, three and four years old, from the leading breeders of England. 
eral prize winners and many show prospects. ‘They are the best lot we 
ever owned and you know what that means.” ‘‘Stinted to England’s best 
sires, and Dan Patch, Ist prize winner 1908 International. ‘Come to Bush- 
nell, August Lith, and see the largest collection of Shire horses in the world,’’ 

Address for catalogue, 


TRUMAN’S PIONEER STUD FARM 
CAREY M. JONES, Auctioneer Bushnell, tlinois 
















their adver- 


elevator and dump do not realize how 
great a labor saving device they are 
We suggest that they by all means write 
for this buoklet, mentioning the paper. 


FARMS FOR SALE. 

A firm that has a number of good 
farms for sale in Linn county, Missouri, 
is Smither & Cooley, of Brookfield, Mis- 
souri. In a new advertisement this week 
they point out that all crops are splen- 
did in Missouri this year, and that the 
condition of the corn is much above the 
average. They also point out that they 
have a number of farms for sale at 
reasonable prices, and they especially in- 
vite Wallaces’ Farmer readers interested 
in buying a new farm to investigate the 
advantages of the Linn county farms 
which they offer. They will be glad to 
send you their descriptive price list, and 
to arrange with you to come down and 
grain in the sheaf you can adjust the bed look their farms over. Read their ad- 
especially for that purpose. If you want vertisement, and when writing them men- 
a hog rack it — only a minute's time tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 
to convert the bed into the best ssible 
kind of a hog rack. The nninaaasane HOW TO SAVE AUTOMOBILE TIRES. 
have issued a catalogue which illustrates Every man who has run an automobile 
and describes the bed and its many dif- over country roads knows that there is 
ferent forms, and they simply ask that nothing harder on the tires than the ruts, 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers ask for this which pinch the tire where the wear is 
catalogue and investigate their bed care- not supposed to be. The best protector 
fully They are satisied that those who that has come to our attention is the 
do investigate will be more than pleased Woodworth Tread, made by the Leather 
with the bed at the reasonable price Tire Goods Company, of 1403 Whirlpool 
asked. Read their advertisement, and avenue, Niagara Falls, New York. It is 
fill out the coupon, mentioning Wallaces’ made of Chrome leather studded with 
Farmer, please. —_ which prevents punctures, skidding, 

and saves the tire from injury no mat- 

A FREE BOOK OF CRIB PLANS. ter how rough the road. The manufac- 

The Portable Elevator Manufacturing turers claim that their protectors reduce 
Company, of 108 McClum street, Bloom- the expense one-half. Their catalogue 
ington, Illinois, call attention to the free describes in detail their treads, and they 
book of crib plans which they are send- desire Wallaces’ Farmer readers inter- 
ing out to those who write them for it. ested to be sure and secure same. The 
It gives complete working plans and protectors can be put on without taking 
specifications for building or remodeling the tire off, and it is only a few minutes’ 
cribs and granaries, and also gives in de- job. Read their advertisement in this 
tail information with regard to their Lit- issue. It gives a good idea of the tread. 
tle — vga grain elevator which Be sure and find out about them. 
the 2ortable Elevator Manufacturin 
Company are manufacturing. This br HUFF’S RED POLLS. 
vator and dump will unload fifty bushels Red Polled bulls of desirable breeding 
in five minutes’ time It is not an ex- and also good enough for service in pure 
periment but a success, having been bred herds are being advertised by C. W. 
used on hundreds of farms with the most Huff, of Mondamin, Iowa. If in the mar- 
satisfactory results. Wallaces’ Farmer ket for a good bull write him, or, better 
readers who have not already used an | still, go and see him. 


mention the paper. tead 
tisement. 


“THE HANDIEST WAGON BED 
MADE.” 


This is the endorsement that a good 
many farmers who have tried the Mills 
adjustable wagon bed, made by the 
Mutschier Company, of Goshen, Indiana, 
have to say about it. The manufacturers 
point out in their advertisement on page 
907 that this bed is really eight beds tn 
one, and that it can be readily changed 
from one bed to another. All that it is 
necessary to do is to change a few burrs 
and the bed is adjusted for a different 
use. They also point out that a boy can 
make the changes, as they are very sim- 
ple and easy to make. If you want a 
hay rack you can have the very best kind 
of one with this bed. On the other hand, 
if you desire a rack adapted for hauling 
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STATE FAIRS AND pit dg STOCK 
SHOWS FOR 190 

Alabama State Fair Pe Oct. 
11-20 

Illinois State Fair—Springfield, Oct. 1-9. 
J. K. Dickirson, Secretary. 

Indiana State Fair—Indianapolis, 
10. Chas. Downing, Secretary. 


Sept. 6- 


Iowa State Fair and Exposition—Des 
Moines, Aug. 27-Sept. 3 J. C. Simp- 
son, Secretary 

Kansas State Fair—Hutchinson, Sept. 11- 
17 A. L. Sponsler, Secretary 

Kentucky State Fair—Louisville, Sept 
13-18. J. W. Newman, Secretary. 

Louisiana State Fair—Shreveport, Nov 
1-6 Louis N. Brueggerhoff, Secretary 

Maryland State Fair—Timonium, Sept 


7-11 Jas. S. Nussear, Sec 
Michigan State Fair—Detroit, 
. H. Butterfield, Secretary 
Michigan State Fair, West 
Rapids, Sept. 13-17. E. D 
Secretary. 
Minnesota 


retary 
Sept. 2-10 


Grand 
Conger, 


State Fair—Hamline, Sept. 


6-11. C. N. Cosgrove, Secretary 

Missouri State Fair—Sedalia, Oct 2-8, 
John T. Stinson, Secretary. 

Montana State Fair—Helena, Sept 27- 
Oct. 32. Martin Martin, Secretary 

Nebraska State Fair—Lincoln, Sept. 6-11 
W. R. Mellor, Secretary. 

New York State Fair—Syracuse, Sept. 
13-18. 8S. C. Shaver, Secretary, Albany, 
N.Y 


North Carolina State Fair—Raleigh, Oct. 

18-23. Joe E. Pogue, Secretary. 

Otte State Fair—Columbus, Aug. 
P. Sandles, Secretary. 


30-Sept. 


pe EK. State Fair—Oklahoma City, 
Sept. 29-Oct. & I. S. Mahan, Secretary. 
State Fair—Salem, Sept. 13-18. 


Oregon 
F. A. Welch, 
South Dakota State Fair—Huron, Sept. 
13-18 C. N. Melivane, Secretary. 
Tennessee State Fair—Nashville, 


Secretary. 


Sept. 


20-25. J. W. Russwurm, Secretary. 
Texas State Fair—Dallas, Oct. 16-31. 
Sydney Smith, Secretary. 
Utah State Fair Association—Salt Lake, 


Oct. 4-9. Horace 8S. Ensign, Secretary. 
Virginia State Fair—Richmond, Oct. 4-9. 
Mark R. Lloyd, General Manager. 


West . Virginia State Fair—Wheeling, 
Sept. 6-10. Geo. Hook, Secretary. 

Wisconsin State Fair—Milwaukee, Sept. 
13-17. John M. True, Secretary, Madi- 


son, Wis 
Wyoming State Fair—Douglas, Sept. 28- 
Oct. 1. C. H. MeWhinnie, Secretary. 
American Royal—Kansias City, Mo., Oct. 
1-16. Allen M. Thompson, Secretary. 
Blue Grass Fair—Lexington, Ky., Aug. 9- 
Jouett Shouse, Secretary. 
Colorado Interstate Fair and Exposition— 
Denver, Sept., 12-18. G. C. Fuller, Sec- 
retary. 


_ 
- 


International Live Stock Exposition— 
Chicago, Nov. 27-Dec. 9. B, Heide, 
General Superintendent. 

Interstate Live Stock and Horse Show— 


South St. 
‘B. Irwin, 
Interstate Live 
Sioux City, lowa, 
ton, Secretary. 
Interstate Fair—Trenton, N. J., Sept. 27- 
Oct. 1. M. R. Margerum, Secretary. 
Interstate Fair—La Crosse, Wis., Sept. 
28-Oct. 1. C. 8S. Van Auken, Secretary. 
Kansas Exposition Company Topeka, 
Sept. 13-18. R. T. Kreipe, Secretary. 
San . Antonio International Fair — San 
Antonio, Texas. J. M. Vance, Secre- 

tary. 
Spokane Interstate Fair—Spokane, 


Joseph, Mo., Sept. 20-25. M 
General Manager. 

Stock Fair Association— 
Sept. 20-25. Joe Mor- 


Wash., 


Sept. 20-25. Robt. H. Cosgrove, Secre- 
tary. 

Tennessee Tri-State—Memphis, Oct. 5-14. 
R. M. Williams, Secretary. 








sects in pasture longer then eny 

Kile: soa fly le strikes! Protect your 

stook and they'|i take en flesh. Cows give 34 more and 

richer milk, and herses do more work on less feed. 3c. 

|. protects 8 animals a sea- 
revents itching. Noth! 

eterinarians an 
mites. Accept 


worth saves Sqts. milk. 2 
son. Oures all sores. 
better for galls, Used by leadin 
dairymen siuce 1885. Kills lice am 
me substitate. If your desler hasn't it sead bis name 
1, and we'll send enough Shoo-Fly to protect 8 ani- 
= jo 80 days and improved 8-tabe gray sprayer. Name 


press office. @1 refunded if animals Pater 
hoo-Fly Mfg. Co, 1821 _N. 10th Be. hila.,Pa. 
Agente wanted everywhere. Special terms. Write today. 





Editor knows from experience Shoo- Fl; is O. K. 
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SHORT-HOKNS. 


Oak Bluff Stock Farm 


Breeder of high-class 
Scotch Shorthorns and 
Cotswold Sheep. 


Foundation cows are mostly to get of Imp. Scottish 
Pride 128543, Imp. Lord Mount Stepben 206904 and 
Scottish Knight 136371. Young stock for sale. 


WM. MUNDY, Washta, lowa. 


Short-horn Bulls 


From Good Milking Dams 


for sale. One two-year-old Rose of Sharon, richly 
bred, one yearling. Price very low for quick sale. 
Address or come and see 


SCOTT GIBSON, Altoona, lowa 


VALLEY VIEW SHORT-HORNS. 


Cruickshank, Scotch and Scotch topped cattle. 
The Bothwell bred bull, Lavender’s Best, in service; 
sired by Golden Lavender, dam by Imp. Nonpareil 
Victor. Young scotch bull fit to head pure bred herd 
forsale. Also large type Poland-Chinas. 


A. O. STANLEY 


Worth County Sheridan, Missouri 
Farm 4 miles southeast of town. 


Eiss Bros., LAUREL, JA. 


Breeders of Practical 
Milk and Bee 


SHORT-HORN CATTLE 


Herd headed by the Superior Scotch bull, General 
Booth, that formerly headed Walpole Bros.’ herd. 

Several good red bulls for sale, out of good milking 
cows. Address as above, or come and see them 


SCOTCH BULLS! 


Eight Young Scotch Bulls, From Twelve 
to Eighteen Months Old 


Prices right. Inspection invited. Correspondence 
Promptly answered. Farm 3% miles from town. 


JOHN LISTER, Conrad, lowa 


Good Scotch Bulls 


From 8 to 2 months, sired by Victor Misste 2d, reds 
in color; of choicest breeding, good individually and 
in good condition for immediate service. Trices 
right. Address 
WM. M. SMITH & SONB, 

















Weet Branch, lowa. 
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Quality Shropshires 


The returns as breeders which rams of different 
quality will give are the basis of all consideration 
when you are selecting the ram to use. Regis- 
tered Shropshire rams with correct mutton form, 
heavy bone, strong constitution, dense fleece 
true type, and masculinity coming from an old 
reputable flock, such as “Clover Hill Gladiator,” 
in the accompanying photo, will give best possi- 
ble results. Our purpose is to offer only sheep 
which will prove that way. “Clover Hill Gladi- 
ator’ and many other similar rams are for sale 
Send for our home-bred ram folder with photos. 

Importation of rams and ewes arrives from 
England about first week in August. Their indi- 
viduality and breeding will show you that our 
utmost desire is to advance Clover Hill Shrop- 
shires solely upon their merits. Glad to have you 
see our sheep at any time, and we especially in- 
vite you to come then. Clover Hill Shropshires 
will stand your personal critical examination. 


CHANDLER BROS. 


CHARITON, IOWA SHREWSBURY, ENG, 





POLLED DURHAMS 


POLLED DURHAMS 


Herd Headed by Arcadia Duke 3d 


A few head of young bulls and heffers forsale. If 
you want the best of the breed write me. 


Visitors welcome. 


H. W. DEUKER, Wellman, lowa 
D. S. Polled Durham Bulls 


and heifers; also Short-horns with calves at foot. 
Choice Poland-China herd boar #35. One new Stover 
Duplex 10 bh. p. feed mill with elevator—bargain. 
See us or write. P.S8.&S. BAKK, 

Box W.F., BR. 4, Davenport, Iowa 


Double Standard Polled Durhams 


A few young bulls forsale of good quality and breed- 
ing. Address for particulars and prices. 


J.T. FERGUSON, LAURENS, IOWA 




















BERKSHIKES. 


~ 


BRANXHOLME 
: =o FARM 


In service—Premier Francis 102900, 
Baron Duke 144th, and Hopeful Lee 
119525 

Young “stock of both sexes sired by Rivals 
Champion 2d 115049, litter mate to Rivals Cham- 
pion 112500, for shipment after June lst. 

Inspection invited. 

Mac DONALD BROS., Montezuma, Ia. 

Joint sale at Ames, August 3, 1909. 


GREGORY FARM 


RR: Berkshires 
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SHEEP. 


Shropshire Rams 


FROM GRANDVIEW FLOGK 


A good lot of yearling rams forsale at reasonable 
prices, Also a Short-horn bull. 


Write for particulars. 


C. J. WILKINSON, COLFAX, |OWA 


English and American ewes, 
bred; also ewe and ram lambs 
forsale. A few choice Cots- 
wold rams left. Stock of show 
yard type a specialty. Men- 
tion this paper when writing. 
F. H. CORIELL 
Green Valley, Illinois 


Greenbush Flock of Shropshires 


Headed by the great ram, Imp. Shropshire Standard. 
100 breeding ewes—both imported and home bred 
Visitors always welcome. 
A .L. MASON, 














Early, lowa 








HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 





BEAVER VALLEY FARM HERD 


HOLSTEINS 


HEADED BY HOMESTEAD TRIUMPH 


Two choice young bulls for sale—\i months 
old, strong, vigorous, well marked—from A. R. 0. 
cows. From notable, potent4 per cent sire. Have 
also five younger bull calves from 1 to8 months old 
They are from “Milk and Butter King.” a bull that 
sold for ¢10,000. Their dams are strong in the best 
blood of the breed. Splendid records, descending 
from dams of known quality and A.K.O. records. 
Inspection of herd espectally invited. Herd 
tuberculin tested. If you can’t come, write. 
Address all correspondence to 
BEAVER VALLEY FAR”, 

R.F.D. 5. Cedar Falls, lowa 





The home of 
MASTERPIECE 
BARON DUKE 50th 
BARON PREMIER 8th 


Choice stock of both sexes for sale 


W. S. CORSA, WHITEHALL, ILL. 








POLAND-CHINAS., 








Fine Animal Portraits 


DRAWINGS, PAINTINGS 
Photographs and Engravings 


John W. Hills, Animal Artist, seam, 














AUCTION EERS. 


Pn mmrmrmrmrmwmO™” 


J. L. MCILRATH fS ) 





MARTWICK, EA. 


Fine Stock Auctioneer, 


Duroc Jersey and Poland-( eae, \ 
hogs and Short-horn cattle my \€ 
specialty. My customers my 
references. Ask them. Write 
me, 


GAREY M. JONES 


Live Stock and Real Estate 
Auctioneer 


1215 Washington Biva., Chicago, Ill. 
"Phone Weat 1228, 
If you want to buy or sel! a farm, city property or 
subdivision, no matter where located. 
Write for terma and dates. 


W. C. LOOKINGBILL, SAC CITY, IA. 


Live Stock & Real Estate Auctioneer. 
Has the reputation of being one of the most suc- 
eesaful auctioneers In the middle west. Has spenta 





A 








life time in breeding, buying and pomne live stock. 
CLAIM DATES EARL 





Yearling Buils for Sale 


These are good serviceable bulls of the low-down, 
beefy type and out of cows that are good milkers. 
Prices reasonable. Address 

HELD BROS... Hinton, Iowa. 

Farm adjoins town, 10 miles north of Sioux City. 


GREENBUSH SHORT-HORNS 


Imp. Curbsetone at head of herd, a bull welghing 
2100 pounds and of the early maturing type. His get 
are the low down, easy feeding kind—the sort that 
wins favor wherever seen. Young stock for sale. 
Address A. L. MASON, Karly. lowa. Iowa. 


Four Scotch Herd Headers 


15 to 18 months old, all red and all got by Imp. Kinellar 
Stamp. Twoare out of imported cows, one a Myste 
and the otheris an Athene. These bulls are good 
individuals and priced worth the money. Come and 
see them. T. A. DAVENPORT, Belmond, lowa. 











fa Bulls 


Elght good strong red bulls from one 
two years old for sale 


HENRY LEFEBURE, Fairfax, Linn fax, Linn County, lowa 


WAYSIDE FARM SHORT-HORNS 


High class bulls of serviceable 
ages for sale 


G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, lowa 


2 


H. $. Duncan, Clearfield, lowa 


Fine aaa Auctioneer 
Reference, leading fine stock breeders for whom I 
am making sales year after year. Can book a few 
more dates. 





Hart’s Poland - Chinas 


A choice lot of fall boars now ready to ship; alsoa 
Mmited number of July, 1908 farrow. Breeding is of 
the very best. We make a specialty of selling by 
mall order. We guarantee our stock to fulfill every 
representation made for them, and If found to be 
otherwise they may be returned to us and money 
will be cheerfully refunded. 

Registered Jersey Cattle of both sex for sale. 


0. D HART, Le Mars, lowa 


Poland-Chinas 


Jobn Miller bred Poland-China pigs, March farrow, 
of both sex forsale. Also sows bred for early Sept. 
farrow. Mailorders aapecialty. Write for particu- 
lars and prices. Address 
wm. P. GERST, 





Alton, lowa 











CHESTER WHITES. 
PRR ARR ARR PP II PDII DDD PDP IS PP IPDS SLI SOLS 
(pe Imp. Chester White boars, gilts, Sept., Feb., 
March, April. Bred sows. Stock mated. Large 
kind. Pedigree free. Fred Rue bush, Sctota, IT]. 











AUCTIONEERS. 


AAnAARARAR}AARRARRRAnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnn 
SILAS iGO, PALMYRA, IOWA 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
Experience has taught me to sellail kinds of live 
stock with a high degree of success. Write or wire 

for dates. Terms moderate. Best of reference. 


Live Stock Auctioneer 


Seventeen years’ experience in the business. My 
customers are iny best references. Write for dates. 
Terms right and satisfaction guaranteed. 

W. F. STRATTON, Cambridge, Iowa 
Breeder Short-horn Cattle and Duroc Jersey swine. 








Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 





We Are HOLSTEIN Breeders 


Will sell a dozen choice hull calves, from one to 
seven months old, out of excellent dams. We breed 
the best and sell theirincrease at reasonable prices 
the cheapest, t the 
the best. Production, 
Size _— Individuality can be purchased 


“tS HICAGO STOCK FARM 
R. B. YOUNG, Prop. Buffalo Center, lowa 


Holstein—Friesians 


10 to 20 Ibs. butter in a week. Wouldn't 
your herd be improved by a sire from such dams 
They have been bred in this line for 2,000 years. Write 
us. MecHAWYW BROS., Buckingham, lowa 

















JERSEY 


ARMAGH FARM JERSEYS 











strong In 
Some imported cattle and some 
Herd headed by the imported bull 


All of prize winning ancestry and espectally 
Combination strain. 
prize winners. 
Eminence Combination. 


GEO. W. SEEVERS, Prop., 


OSKALOOSA, 


REGISTERED JERSEYS 


Gilt edge butterstock. Bulls 7 to 11 months old 
and a young cow ortwo of up-to-date breeding and 
good form. Visit or write to 

E.8S.& J.A. BUFFUM, 
Decatur County, Le Roy, Iowa. 





Stock of both sex for sale 
W. A. SEEVERS, Megr., 
IOWA. 








VOLLED JERSEWS — Horniess dairy cattle 
Rules for registration, breeder's name, etc , of 
Chas. S. Hatfield, Sec’y., Box 13, R. 4, Springfield, 0 
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TRUMANS’ CHAMPION STUD 
Special Prices for 30 Days on 
SHIRE, PERCHERON, BELGIAN 
AND HACKNEY STALLIONS 





Fresh Importation of 
nings at that show prove absolutely that 
All our prize winners are for sale 


please write us, 
our friends. 


and other information, mentioning this paper 


The last International was acknowledged to be the greatest show on earth and our win- 
Trumans’ Shires and Hackneys are in a class to 


themselves, and our Percherons are the best we 


If your community requires a STRICTLY FIRST CLASS DRAFT OR COACH STALLION 
We have been in the importing business 30 YEARS, and our customers are 
Our guarantees are liberal and we live up to them. 


Our Seventh Importation Since August, 1908, Arrived May 5th 


Write the publishers of this paper or any bank in Bushnell about us. 
when writing. 


TRUMANS’ PIONEER STUD FARM, 


Shire Mares for Sale 


can buy in France. 


Address for catalog 


BUSHNELL, ILLINOIS 














ABEHKDEEN-ANGUS. 
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Four great herds close together. 


For Black Woedlawn Angus ( Cattle and a Square Deal 


P. J. BOMONGE, Prop. Brookside Herd; a. 1. _ DONOHOE, Prop. Gakfled Herd: 
MICHAEL DONOHOE, Prop. Glenfoll Herd. 


HOLBROOK, IOWA, ANGUS CATTLE BREEDERS 


or PATRICK LEARY, Prop. Glenmere Herd, Williamsburg, lowa. 
Shipping potnt Parneil, on Mflwaukee Ry. 




















INVERNESS ANGUS 


Herd Headed by 
Equalize 83737 


Trojan Erica, Blackbird, Pride and Queen Mother 
families represented. A few good young bulle and 
females for sale. 


E. T. DAVIS, lowa City, lowa 


HIGHLAND PARK Stock FARM 


TWENTY 
with calves at foot for sale. 
or write 


L. W. NEUDECK, Prop., Fort Dodge, la. 











Polled Aberdeen - Angus cows 
Come and see them 








FOR SALE—ANGUS HERD BULL 


KLEBERG 69258 

OBStre. Imp. Edward R.; dam, Imp. Krivinta Is as 
well a bred Angus bull as there {sin Amertca and 
will be sold ata bargain. Guaranteed in every way. 
Also six young bulls from 18 to 26 months, atred by 
Blackbird King of Alta. A number of good type 
females for sale bred to Kleberg and with calves at 
foot by him. All will be sold worth the money 
a rite at oo e. © oe 

-F. SV Harlan, lowa 


ANGUS BULLS FOR SALE 


AT BARGAIN PRICES. 


Eight good young bulls, including two double bred 
Trojan Ericas, one Pride, and one Queen Mother, all 
sired by Imp. Elfiock, the sire of prize-winners, 
and as well a bred Ballindalloch Trojan Erica as 


lives. Address 
H. L. M. BRUNER, TOLEDO, \OWA 

















few selected PERCHERONS. 


show at lowa state fair, and at Illinois state 
itors put together. 
and terms. 

Lafayette is on the ¢ 
write for catalogue. Address 


JOHN LEITCH, : - 





THE AVONDALE STUD FARM 


Our New Importation Has Just Arrived 
Consisting of 50 


CLYDESDALE STALLIONS AND MARES 


Some of the best that ever left Scotland. Also afew choice fashionably bred HACKNEYS and a 
This will make us upwards of 75 HEAD to select from, and for the 
next 30 days will sell at : low price for cash or bankable notes. 
fair we won more prizes than all other compet- 
Those looking for first class stallions and _ kindly write us for prices 
We are the large st importers of Clydesdales in the U. S. 

R. I. & P., 40 miles north of Peoria, Illinois. 


We made our record in the 


Prospective buyers will 


Lafayette, Illinois 
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Paramount Stock Farm Breeds Pure Bred 


PERCHERON AND SHIRE HORSES ° 


Surveyor 9222 (24818), champion Shire stallion, any age, Chicago . 

b Twenty-one classes shown & 
at the International 1907-21 premiums won. A _ record surpassed by 
New importation of Shires and Percher- 
Some of them were good enough to winin the stro g- 
Come and see them before you buy, 


International 1907, heads my herd of Shires. 
none. Young stock for sale. 
ons arrived in July. 
est competition out the past season. 
Farm near Hudson, nine miles from Waterloo. 


WM. CROWNOVER, 


Hudson, lowa ‘ 
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Walnut Grove Percherons 


Stallions and Mares, Imported and Home 
Bred at Bargain Prices 


A reilable pedigree and good guarantee with every animal. 


Write or visit me if you destre first class stock 


A. P, NAVE, Attica, Ind, 








LEFEBURE'S BELGIANS 


New Imporortation Fills My 
Large Barn With 


Ton STALLIONS FOR THE TRADE 


Come and see 


Eight Miles West of 
Cedar Rapids 


Will quote bargain prices for 30 days. 


HENRY LEFEBURE, 








Will show you good ones. 


FAIRFAX, IA. 











Watson, Woods Bros. & Kelly Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


teestinart I of High Class 


Percheron, Shire and Belgian Stallions 


THE RIGHT KIND 


AT THE RIGHT PRICE 











Rhea Bros. 


Mammoth Jacks |: 


We make a specialty of fine 
young Jacks. All stock sold 
under a positive guarantee. Ws 
can show you more quality for 
the money than ean be found 
elsewhere. Write for what you 
walt or come aid see us. 


RENO & MORRISON 
Batavia, Iowa — 


Percherons for Sale 


The Towa State College is offering for sale a 
Percheron stallion coming two years old, and a mare 
six years old with fillie foal. Address 


DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE 
lowa State College, Ames, lowa 


R. 0, MILLER #iii cv 


has a lot of heavy boned 
tions and = es for farmers. 


PERCHERON AND CLYDE 
as, Route 1, Lucas County, lowa. 


nome coming two- 
ue 
Maia line C., B. & Q. rail way. 

















old. Farm condi- 


PERCHERON STALLIONS 


Arlington, Nebraska 


On matin line C. & N.-W., 25 miles northwest of Omaha and 8 


miles east of Fremvunt. 


| for SALE CH KAP. Imported and home bred 
Percheron, Clyde oe Shire stallions, 2 to 6 years 


old, 1800 to 200 1bs. J - Burrle r, Cedar, lowa. 
+pR AFT stallions and mares forsale. % black 
Percherons, 13 bay Shires, all recorded. Write 


for catalogue andprices. G. W. Bilbo, Creston, la, 


DUROC JERSEYS. 


———_— — — — eeEeeeeEeEeEeEeEeEeeess 


Maple Grove Herd of Durocs 


| will have stock for fall trade. 
] Nothing at present 


CHAS. BEERMANN, Route 5, Webster City, low lowa 


| RIGHTON FARM “HER »> * Huson Jersey reeys 

A limited number of Sept., 1% 3, males. Post up 
on their individuality and size up their breeding. It 
will pay the breeder as well as the farmer to do some 
checking up all round on these lads. Don't be afraid 
to ask questions conoerning them. HOFFMAN & 
CHAPMAN, KR. 2, Washta, Iowa. 


DUROCS 
S. P. FREED, AMES, IOWA. 


Big boned, lengthy. fall boars sired by Manley 
Orion and Advancer IV, and out of Proud Advance 
dams. Priced low for quick sales. 











\ JANTED—Registered cattle 1n exchange for 
good farm. Box 151, Independence, lowa. 


PINE PARK 


ANGUS 


Herd headed by Black Key of Cloverland 84533. 
Individual merit our hobby. A few young bulls of 


the Pride and Blackbird families forsale. Can also 
spare a few females. 

J. B. WARDRIP, 
THORNBURG, IOWA. 





Quiefdale Angus 


ALL LEADING FAMILIES. 


The superior breeding bull, EBONY OF QUIKET- 
DALE, in service; sire of the first prize calf herd at 
lowa and Missouri state fairs. Several choice young 
bulls for sale at prices that will move them. 


H. J. HESS, R. D. 6, Waterloo, la. 
Rosengift Stock Farm 


KELLEY, IOWA 


offers some nice Angus bull calves of the correct 
type, with good breeding and at prices that will 
move them. Some show stuff for -_. le the home 
of a number the leading winners of 1% 

Farm at Kelley on the C. & N. W. bs Electric. 


ROSENFELD & SIVERLY, Props. 


Oak GLEN Angus 


A half dozen bulls of serviceable ages for sale, 
sired by the 2100-pound prize winning Mayor of Alta 
6th. he by the champion Heather Lad of Emerson 2d. 
They adhere closely to modern beef form and are 
from ancestry that insures a reproduction of their 
own likeness. Herd is represented by all leading 
families. A few females will also be spared. Prices 
reasonable. Address 
W. Ss. AUSTIN, 


- GARLOAD 
Angus Bulls 


Sired by Scottish Hero 52494 and Glen’s Prileno 91606. 
In ages from 10to 20 months, in good useful con 
dition for the buyer. If you want bargain prices on 
bulls a 


OHN E. GRIFFITH, 
WASHINGTON, 








Dumont, lowa 





ANGUS BULLS FOR SALE 


Twelve chotce yearling and two-year-old bulls 
Blackbirds, Trojan Ericas, Prides and Coquetts sired 
by Im. Eliminator, Imp. Proteros, Baden Lad and 
Star of Denison. These bulls are right and priced 


right. Inspection invited. 
W. A. McHENRY, DENISON, 1OWA 
Rerésmean = = 


J. B. BROWN, 


Angus Bulls |' 


THAT WILL PLEASE 
Built to improve the standard of excellence of the 
breed. Among them are herd headers of the choic- 
est breeding. Can also spare a yumber of females, 
either open, fn calf, or with calves at foot 
Fred J. Nelson, Sheldon, lowa 


Farm two miles from tewn. Three rallroads. 


LONGBRANCH ABERDEEN-ANGUS 











The Home of the Best Imported 
and Home-HBred Doddlies. 

Largely made up of Blackbird, Krica, Pride, Queen 
Mother and Heatherbloom families. Half of the 
breeding matrons in the herd are imported. 400 
headin herd. If you wantto buy an Angus bull 
with which to head a good herd, or from which to 
raise market topping steers, we ask you to write us. 
We are sure we Can please you. 


cH AS. ESCHEK A SON, BOTNA, IOWA 


BATTLES’ ANGUS 


Record unequalled in show ring. Two herds matin- 
tained, headed by show bulls, iucluding the cham- 
pion Glenfoll Thickset Fifteen bulls sired by bim 
and other show bulls for sale—good ones. Write me. 
0. V. BATTLES Maquoketa, lows lowa 


Cedmer Herd Angus Cattle 


of both sex forsale. High class bulls of the Black- 
bird, Pride, Queen Mother, aud other popular fami- 
lies. Also cows and heifers bred to Pabno and Dandy 
of Haytt, the latter a show bull, also for sale. 

A. G. Messer, Grundy Center, lewa 
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SX ees BULLS 


sired by Blackbird Ito, the champion senior Angus 
yearling at World's Fair, are offered worth the 
money to close them out quick. See them at 


SPRINGDALE STOCK FARM 


adjoining town. 


W. B. SEELEY, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 








A BERDEEN Angus bulls for sale. We have as 
fine a lot of young bulls for sale from 1 to 2 years 
old, as can be found anywhere. All of the fashion 

able families, and can sult the most particular buyer 
or anyone wanting a good bull at a reasonable price 
Located 17 miles east of Des Moines on C. KR. I P. 
and I. U. Rys. RK. Wilkinson & Sons, Mitchellville, la 











RED POLL 


Red Polled 


Bulls, Cows and Heifers 


High class ones. My herd is a herd of ribbon win 
ners from start to finish. They are from the best 
and most richly bred sires and dams in England and 


the U. 8. Address 
DAN. CLARK, Cedar Falls, lowa 


Hurr’s Rep Potts 


A number of young bulle for sale, among them are 
those gooa enough to head pure bred herds. Two are 
18 and % months old and are eired by Pleasant 
Milli Victor, « prize winner at Sloux City In 1906 
Balance are by my herd bull, Adwanecer, a son of 
the champion Profector. Herd is strong tn both 
milking and beef qualities. Good goods at Ilving 
prices. Address 
Cc. W. HUFF, 


RED POLLS 


Two young bulls for sale, one a state fair prize 
winner. Also young cows and hetfers, both bred 
and open. Quality will compare favorably with the 
best of “ breed. 

BB. __—B.- A. SAMU KLSON, Miron, | flown 











SCHENCK’S RED POLLS 


A good strong lot of bulls for sale between one and 
two year old. For prices and ful! information ad 
dress. MYHRON BO _SCHENC HK, Algona, lowa 


RED POLLED CATTLE 


Now on band a few large and very choice 
yearling bulls at fair prices. Also pienty 
of females of different ages. Call at the — 


old stand or write 
8. A. CONVERSE, 


Red Polled Cattle 


Either sex for sale. Quality equal the best 
Herd established 1’ 


WM. K. FERGUSON, , ALGONA, 1A 





Cresco, flown. 








HER Cae RCRD HR EDN. 


THE Sitver VALLEY Farm HereFonns 


* | We are offering 





a few grand bull 
calves ranging 
from ito 2 years 
| old, sire by our 
¢reat Dale bul 

| Euiancipator; a 

sooffer our great 
j butl, letd) Mar 

shall 208813, is an 
Internattonal 
winner and good 
enough to head 
apy man's herd 
Write us 










Emancipator 156682 
Hels 3 ye tg old and over a ton tn weight. 
your wan 
« ARKOTH ERS BROS., 





yan, fowa 


Johnson’s Herefords 


Good bulls coming two years old 
for sale. Nice individua's and well 
bred. Come to see them If you wanta 
good bull, They will please you. If 
you can't come, write. Prices moder- 
ate. My herd numbers 100 head. Pro- 
gress by Beau Donald tn service. Wil! 
meet those who notify me. 

GEO. M. JOHNSON, De Soto, lowa 
On C. RT. & P. Ry., 22 miles west of Des Moines 
FOR SALE — Bulls of service 


HEREFORD able age and hetfers. Good tna! 


viduals, in nice breeding condition. Prices very 
reasonable, Come tosee them, You'll like both the 
cattle and the price. Am sure I can please you 
EK O. NERVIG, Slater, lowa. One-half mile west of 
Thompson Crossing, on lnterurban. 












Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 
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Complete in itself! 








The Farm Pump Engine has created intense interest. Thousands are writing for catalogs. 
The first engine 
sold in each locality sets everybody talking. And then comes an avalanche of orders from 


It means good-bye to windmills, with their deviltry and danger—their exasperating idle- 
ness when winds forget to blow. And as for POWER! Well, it will START with 1000 


— ™ A PERFECT POWER FOR PUMPING. 
Sun, Excitement and Wonder Wherever Introduced 
Heat sold in ea i jeality ets everybod been sold and the rush has only begun. 
or ose who have s p . 
Cold, 





pounds—haif a ton—lift on the sucker rod and keep up a steady gait of 31 to 35 strokes a 


minute until the fuel runs out! 
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: ff PATENTED 
BO ome - * June 15, 1909. 
<Q : 4 Others Pending 


We have never yet found a pump big enough, or a well 
deep enough to worry the engine a minute. It just buckles 
down to the job as if to say—‘‘All pumps look alike to me!’’ 

















Like a Vise— 
Only 4 Common Nuts to Tighten. 


We Even Furnish the Wrench. 









TO DEALERS: If you have not arranged for the agency of 

* the Farm Pump Engine, GET BUSY! We 
appoint only ONE DEALER inatown. The territory is rapidly being 
assigned. e sell through dealers EXCLUSIVELY. he Farm Pump 
Engine is a big winner and the sales are gaining tremendous headway. 








Mail this Coupon to Fuller & Johnson—Now 


Please send catalog telling all about the Fuller & Johnson Farm Pump 
Engine, and if factory is clogged with orders tell me how soon you could 


ship__t..._._.____—of these engines. 


Name 





a 





State. ee ____. R. F. D. No 








My Dealer's Name is 














The success of the Puller & Johnson Farm Pump Engine {s unprecedented 
in the history of gasoline engines. We worked on this engine for years before 
we sprung the surprise. It took the farmers off their feet when we showed 
them what we had. This engine is different from anything ever known. Itis 
a FECT air-cooled engine—without fans or cooling attachments of any 
kind. Self-cooling, as explained in the catalog. It has the most complete 
lubricating system ever conceived. The oil is carried up the piston by capil- 
lary attraction, just as oil goes up alamp wick. A “dry piston’’ is an 
sibility. Runs in hottest weather without overheating. Runs when the 
thermometer stands 30 below zero without freezing. 
Connects direct to the pump and starts at the drop of the hat. 


Does More Work Than a Whole Flock of Windmills 


The work this Farm Pump Engine will do, makes even the best windmill 
look like thirty cents. But don’t blame the windmills—they do the best they 
can. When the wind “lays off’ for two or three weeks, and the mill takes a 
needed rest, somebody’s got to get busy with the pump. Maybe it’s you— 
maybe it’s your wife—the boys or the hired man. It’s the hardest kind of 
back-breaking work to pump water for thirsty stock—but somebody’s got to 
do it. if the windmill is out of whack, or the wind doesn’t blow. 

Why depend on a freakish windmill when the new, economical power {Is 
available? The Farm ey Engine insures pure well water in abundance 
without having a stock tank full of stagnant water, covered with scum; with- 
out being obliged to leave the windmill in gear in your absence in order to 
take advantage of wind power, thereby causing an overflow of the tank, a 
mud hole about it, or having pump and platform jerked to pieces. The annual 
loss from blown-down windmills is enormous. Many people have been killed 
or injured by them. Every mill is a menace. Why take chances? 


Farm Pump Engine Runs Light Machinery 


The Farm Pump Engine can be quickly detached and carried on a wheel- 
barrow to the milk house, barn or wherever its power is needed. It will run 
any band power machine—CREAM SEPARATOR, CHURN, CORN SHELLER, 
FEED CUTTER, FANNING MILL, GRINDSTONE, WASHING MACHINE, 
WRINGER, DRAG SAW, ETC., ETC. It will soon pay for itself just by this 
extra work. It is equipped with a 4-inch Pulley, for operating light machinery. 


Built and Guaranteed by Fuller & Johnson 


The Farm Pump Engine is of the same type as used in the highest class 
automobiles. It has the same high-grade materials and workmanship. Equal 
in quality to the higher powered Fuller & Johnson Engines, which have stood 
the test in every state in the Union. Every engine guaranteed for Strength, 
Durability and Steady Running. We couldn’t build them better if we got ten 
times the price. 

} First, send the coupon for our Farm 
How to Get An Engine Pump Engine Book. It’s the best 
thing you ever read on gasoline engines, because it deals with the latest and 
greatest of them all. Then, if we can’t give you the name of a dealer near 
you who sells the Farm Pump Engine, we will act as agent for the dealer to 
be appointed and sell it to you ourselves. Write today for catalog and price. 
You'll be surprised to learn that the cost is so much less than a windmill. 


FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. CO. 


336 Few St., Madison, Wis. 
For 30 Years the Leaders in Standard Farm Machinery 














We Have Never Yet Found a Pump Bis Enough 
to Worry the Farm Pump Engine. 


This is the Farm Pump Engine that makes them sit up and take notice. 
slickest thing in engines that ever came down the pike. Unload it from the wagon, 
clamp it to the pump, give it a little gasoline and—ZIP!—Away she goes! 
Needs no cement foundation!—-no anchor posts!—no 
towers!—no shafts!—no nothing! 

The Farm Pump Engine is a happy solution of the water problem on the farm. 
It’s what you have wished for a thousand times but never heard of until NOW— 


It Just Plays With Them. 


The 





Listen! 


The Engine Speaks 
for Itself 


I am the Farm Pump Engine. 

My business is pumping water, and 
I’m always “on the job.” 

When I get agrip on a pump stand: 
ard, you can’t pry me loose with a 
crowbar. 

Whether it’s 30 degrees below zero 
or 90in the shade is all the same to me. 

I simply pump till you shut me off 
or till I’ve used up all my fuel. I’m 
a stayer. 

I’m a quiet sort of a feller—but I’m 
right there with the POWER. 

A little proud of myself, but haven’t 
I a right to be when thousands of 
farmers and their wives are throwing 
bouquets at me? 

You see, it’s this way: 

The farmers needed an engine that 
was light and handy and would run a 
pump—right off the reel — without 


Fuller & Johnson 


Farm 
Pump Engine 





having to be anchored to a cement 
foundation like a tombstone, and 
harnessed up with a pump jack and 
other contrivances. 

They were sick and tired of wind- 
mills, on which they could never 
depend. 

o here I am—the only engine of 
the kind in existence. The hardest 
worker for my size that ever came 
out of an engine factory. 

I can lift half a ton at every stroke, 
and keep it up at the rate of 31 strokes 
°. ne as long as I have ail and 

el. 

I have pumped all kinds of pumps 
in wells ranging from 10 feet on, 
and I’m not afraid to tackle a pump- 
ing job though the well is 600 feet 
deep. 

I’ve got more square inches of 
efficient radiating surface than any 
other engine on earth. That’s why 
I never get overheated and have 
troubles with my insides. 

I’m here to help the farmer and his 
wife and the hired help. The busier 
I am the better I like it. Just fora 
change, I'll run the Cream Separator, 
or wash the wagon, or turn the grind- 
stone, or run the feed cutter or the 
fanning mill. I'm a good “all ’round” 
worker. Give me an extra air cham- 
ber by connecting on a piece of ordi- 
mary pipe and I'll water the lawn or 
garden or throw a stream higher 
than a house. 

In case of fire, I'm right there to 
save life and property. I’m an Insur- 
ance Policy and a Fire Department— 
ready for all emergencies. 

I was introduced to the public only 
three months ago, and we're getting 
acquainted mighty fast. I get a big- 
ger mail than any ten other gasoline 
engines. I haven’t heard from you 
just yet, but you’re going to write me 
a line today for the book that tells 
my brief but amazing history. Don’t 
forget about it. 

Meet me face to face at your imple- 
ment dealer’s. 


Send for FREE 
CATALOG 

















ot 886 WF Manufacturers of » full line of Open Jacket Gasoline Engines for Farm Use. Also Standard Farm 
Machinery, Plows, Cora Planters, Ct Tobacco T. lant etc., etc. 
MADE A GOOD HIT WITH ENGINE, ARE GIVING EXCELLENT SATISFACTION. 

Independence, lowa, March 19, 1909. Faller & Johnson Mfg. Co., Madison, Wis. North Freedom, Wis., March 29, 1909 
Fuller & Johnson Mfg. (o., Madison, Wis Gentlemen—The Farm Pump Engines sold by me are giving excellent satisfaction. They are eco 
Gentlemen—Your letter of the 13th to hand, asking if I am tnterested In your Farm Pump Engine. nomical, using less gasoline than any engine I have seen on the market, considering the amount of work 
Yes, | am, to the extent I have ordered one and it is on my floor and attached to a pump, and we are talk- they do. They are simple, durable and develop all the power that is necessary for pumping the deepest 
ing it to every farmer that comes in, and | think the engine fs all right and you have made a good hit in wells in this vicinity, some of which are 500 feet to water, as well as running the cream separator, corn 
bringing out a long felt want forthe farmer. Please send me some of those catalogs and I will see that sheller, bone grinder, etc. I have one customer who fs running all of the above machines with his 

they get into the farmer's bands Yours, J. W. LAMB. Pumping Engine. Wishing you success, I remain, Yours truly, J.T. DONAGHEY. 

















